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I. PART 1 
A. Historical background 

Dates and facts alone tell of the upsurge of interest 
in pre-school education throughout the world. 

As early as 1923 we find the Geneva Declaration stating 
in Its Article 1 that the child must be enabled to develop 
normally in mind and body. ^ 

But it will be noted that in both the 1923 and the 
1948 Declarations the terms are fairly loose; people 

still content with general statements. Not unti3 the 
x950 United Nations text and, in particular, the 1959 ' 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child do we find clear 
and explicit international affirmation of the need for 
education starting at birth: 

" Principle 6 

^ The child for the full and harmonious development 
01 his personality needs love and understanding. He shall 
wnerever possible, grow up in the care and under the ' 
responsibility of his parents, and, in any case, in an 
atmosphere of affection and of moral and material security 
a child of tender years shall not, save in exceptional 
circumstances, be separated from his mother. Society and 
the public authorities shall have the duty to extend 
particular care to children without a family and to those 
7/ithout adequate means of support. Payment of State and 
other assistajice towards the maintenance of children 
of large families is desirable. 

PrinciT3le 7 

The child is entitled to .receive education, which shall 
be free and compulsory, at least in the elementary stages, 
rts shall be given an education which will promote his general 
culture, and enable him, on a basis of equal opportunity, to 
develop his abilities, his individual judgment and his 
sense of noral and social responsibility, and to become 
a useful member of society. 

The best interests of the child shall be the guiding 
principle of those responsible for his education and 
guidance; that responsibility lies in the first place with 
his parents. 
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The child shall have full opportunity for play and recreation, 
'.Thich should be directed to the same purposes as education; 
sjciaty and the public authorities shall endeavour to promote 
t.ia en^oy^neat of this right." 

In 1961 the International Bureau of Education in Geneva 
devoted one of its sessions to pre-school education; 
ind it is in its Recommendation No. 53 that we find the most 
forceful expression of the entire range of problems 
connected with pre-school education. 

We sire not therefore dealing with a passing fashion 
or an interest kindled by some momentary flash of feeling. 
Interest in everything connected with pre-school education 
goes deep and the needs being voiced at the present time are 
very real ones. 



B. Sixth Conference of European Ministers 

It is in this context that we have to situate the 
statement by the Prench Minister of Education, Mr. Edgar Paure, 
at the Sixth Conference of European Ministers of Education 
held in 1969 on the theme: "The nursery school and primary 
school in relation to the demands of educational opportunity 
for all" and the recommendations which emerged from it. 

Without reproducing the Prench Minister's speech in full, 
it is necessary to recall the most important passages for an 
understanding of the importance of the general recommendations 
that follow: 

"Ihc? subject assigned to the Prench delegation^ 
•Ihe ntirsery school and primary school in relation to the 
demands of educational opportunity for all^ turns out, 
scaewhat paradoxically, to be more closely linked than 
the previ.ous one with the theme of democratisation, 
particularly if this concept is t ,ken in the sense usually 
given to it at the level of higher education. In a society 
;7hich calls itself a democracy^ it is really scandalous that, 
in admission to higher education, the various social categories 
should be so unequally represented, that the faeb of coming 
from an under -privileged social class should constitute a 
serious handicap in the quest for knowledge and qualifications. 
Yet all the surveys show that this handicap appears very early, 
ri^t from the primary, school. If, then, we wish to see more 
viorzers ' ' and small peasants* children entering higher education 
ard the universities, it is no good coming in at the level of 
secondary education, for by then it is already too late; 
action must be taken at the level of the nursery and primary 
school. It is by intervening at this level that we can 
create the cpnditions necessary to compensate for inequalities 
rss^olting from the social background. And I say not just at 
pri:2ary school level, but in the nursery school. 
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Ih8 role of the nursery school is most important, it 
-r-ov-saes 22 essentially formative education and so avoids the 
'^•^■:1"^3 Tsfeich we have otservsd at other levels of schooling; 
^ '^endercv^to exaggerate "the imporijance of semory and 
•c^oeti tion. The theory of impressionable periods, vvell 
^I-riToc'^d -At the aonent, shows tt\at children inusi; receive 
ZC'^IZ earliast formation and their first stimuli at a very 
^ariy age. " The disadvantage of a child's being t'.vo or 
years late in leaming very simple operations of 
-o^dijo- 2Tid arithi^etic is not only that he loses tv/o years, which 
vould te of s2Condary signifioacce; the real disadvantage 
-3 that if he learns late he learns less well, That is 
^snecialiy imuortant, a.r.i I have personal experience of it 
In* rural a^eas. For children living in the country have few 
ways of developirg their cinds; their parents gc to bed 
=arly they have little time for conversation and if they 
^o^taii to their children they cannot teach them much. 
^>3se children must therefore be absorbed as early as possible 
--^*to the educational process. From the very beginning, 
surroundings must be created for the child which^give^him 

lis 

v~ii ^ ^ and 

'';;7^2j'"ac3jJg*cms''him"to live in a group and participate in 
'^ci=razial activities. It is in this ^ay that social 
ir.eaualities can be aL-t'=?nuated from the outset and individual 
abilities better developed." 

». 

Whence that part of the recommenda . ions 
relating to pre-school education: 

"Tze voiopeaii Uinisters of Education, at their Sixth . 
Conference, 

HZCGMBIID that governments: 

(o) "o-tinue as fully as possible with the establishment 
of nursery schools, particularly in rural areas; 

(b) accenting nemanent education as an objective to 
09 attained, should conceive the training ard 
f'lrther training of nursery and primary school 
teachers in that light; i 

(c^ bring the concepts of primary school teaching • 
' into line with those which have proved successful 
in nursery schools, notably ty: 

. cents-^ing education on the child, who should 
be '-^'ided in his development rather than 
brr.ueht to <in arbitrarily defined standard of 
attainment; 
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. associating children with their own education; 

. paying, in consequence, cuch more re^^ard to what 
child is than to what it in wished he should hec 

. deve]ori:ig ii- hini cariasi cy, a creative urse and 
independence; 

. establishing contact and consultation amongst 
all those responsible for education; 

. establishing contact between the school. and the 
family, having regard to the social smd 
cultural influences exerted on the latter;" 

C. Meetings or^^nl sed by the Council of Euroo.-? 

It was then that the Council of E-orope, in pursuarce 
cf xhe recGcmenaatieiis made by the Ministers, wishircr to 
implement the i-esolution in which they invited government-, 
all relevant information or experiment! and ' 
i..novaT;ion3 m nursery and primary education in their 
countries", organised an initial meeting of exoerts in 
jtrasbow on 8 c2nd 9 December :9?0. The objectives of 
tc^t initial meeting were clearly laid dovm: 

(1) to identify the main issues and problems in 
pre-school and primary education; 

(2) to propose a course of action in -uoth seoto-s 
wflich would be undertaken by the CCC; 

5° ^Jr'^l Italian authorities en the pro^rarine 

5 ?'?S''^'^.r°" P^'2-school educatioat which 
v;ould be he^-d m Venice iii I97i. 

A second working meeting wps h^fa : -i st-oqhm,».a. i-r> 
F-ovv^vir 1971 to-r^^ier wi^;h the Or-^l^.^p^ Gc^i°?ff i? 

accepted' ""'''^ '''' ^^^^ waf ihef 



'j-e polliM^^i?! ''"'■J ^S^? ^^^^'-''^ '^-""^ 11 t'^ 16 October 1107 
J--e ra..tioipant3, who had ccne fro-Ti oovertoen di'to-PTi-^ 

— ao\:.uo Manin, A detailed progranme the pea-M^io- --c 
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1. Lectures provided participants with information and 
^jnabled them to situate problems in' the working framework 
provided by the introductory report (l). 

- Introductory report by Mialaret; 

• ?re-school education - aims, methods and problems 
by Mr. A, Agazzi; 

- Methods used in ^arly childhood education 
by Miss Waddir.gton; 

- Home-school relations by Mr. Laeng. 

2. Work in groups enabled participants to discuss problems 
of pre-school education. In order to facilitate work in 
groups, a "giude" was drawn up but it was in no way 
binding. According to their choice, the participants broke 
uo into three groups - English-speaking, bilingual and 
French-speaking . 

3. Jilms on pre-school education in some of the States 
represented at the Symposium were shown. 

4. A pedagogical tour of the Brescia region gave 
participants an opportunity to admire the pioneering 
achievements of the Opere Agazzi and some nursery schools. 

5. At the final meeting, the General Rapporteur presented 
a consolidated report on the proceedings and had the 
recommendations carried . 



II. PART 2 

A» Lectures 

1. Introductory report (summary) (for full text, 
sea Appendix 3) . 

In the first part of his paper the Rapporteur showed 
that pre-school education is a universal need. 

He then gave some information on the present situation 
in Zurope in the matter of pre-school education in an attempt 
to reply to the question: ''Is pre-school education in Europe 

ouf liciortly highly developed?" 

./. 

(i) See suamary of lectures in Part 2. 
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Considering that it was important to know whether everyone 
attached the same meaning to the expression "pre-school 
education", the Rapporteur v/ent on to examine rapidly 
its main functions: 

- compensatory and therapeutic fiinctions; 

- educational functions; 

- screening functions. 

In conclusion, the Rapporteur showed that pre-school 
education had unity, originality and specific functions. 

2* Lecture by Mr. A. Agazzi: Pre-school education . 
aims, methods and problems 

The aims of nre-school education 

1. The aim of education is by self-educational methods and 
processes to develop the personality both as a separate entity 
with its own unique characteristics and as an individual 

with an active part to play in society and in the 
historic evolution of culture and civilisation. 

2. The personality is equipped with active development and 
learning processes (the two being interdependent;; it requires 
eaucation, that is, an education whose teaching and learning 
processes are identical with its era natural developm'-nt 

and learning processes. 

3. Alongside these preliminary fundamental considerations 
we must set other general ones that must never be overlooked, 
^bove all we must stress the fact that personality as it 
develops passes through distinct phases but these are 
always such as to present at any age a whole persona lity 

and never one that is restricted to certain limited 

functions and activities; whether we are concerned with the 
b?.i3y, the child or the adolescent, we are always educating 
the nan (man in babyhood, man in childhood, man in 
adolescence) and in any case we are educating the man of 
tne present, with the consequences that entails 
for the man at his subsequent ages. 

■^f^!°?^i^*y,^! ^ ^ ""i^^y of different functions 

and a totality of functions at each moment of its 
synchronic activity; in its diachronic activity it is a 
co-ntinuity which preserves and shapes itself as it were 
according to the successive, concrete experiences of its 
hiscory. It also keeps its identity, despite the vicissitudes 
01 Its unfolding, evolution and experience. Thus we can see 
That education is a const^mt process, always open-ended, alive 
and problematical, that is to say it is by its very nature 

ERIC ;i^M,/:) 
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p. Childhood, which for centuries was looked upon as an 
vjiirportant age, insignificant because it was the age of 
i;r.awarene33 and imperfection, has now emerged as the most 
influential age because its patterns are the very root 
?.r.a foundation of the personality and remain an active 
influence throughout life. The more significant they are 
the more they are observed to be bound up with the unconscious 
.vhioh operates actively v/ithout any possibility of critical 
intervention, judgment or appreciation. 

5. Personality is not simply an inherited breeding-ground 
of innate qualities (nature) but also a heritage of actions 
to be learned and attitudes acquired through concrete 
cultural and environmental experience (education): 
personality is not simply a "given" fact of nature or a 
"result" of education - it is a combination and "product" of 
both. There was a very long period during which it was 
thought that everything in the individual's heritage was 
predetermined and that all that needed to be done was to 
develop personality or let it develop. Nowadays the 
tendency is to lay the main and sometimes the sole stress 
on the influence and conditioning powers of environment, 
particularly of socio-cultiiral environment. 

An adjustment needs to be made: the genetic limits 
of personality must be seen in terms of their two 
sources, i.e» the one which'is the individuality of the 
rmrepeatable person who is the active liver and shaper 
of his own life, and socio-cultural experience; and the other 
which is the environment that has to be faced in a 
spirit of independence and initiative and with an attitude 
at -once critical and creative. 

7. In early childhood, after a period of initiation 
to life and to family experience (bearing in mind 
that we are talking about present-day families ), children 
aged between 3 and 6 years - precisely the pre-school, 
r.ursery-school or kindergarten age - are i'iving a dual 
extierience - with the family on the one hcuid and the 
nursery- school on the other. The personality is thus 
subject to two sorts of socio-cultural experience which 
5-ould be co-ordinated and harmoniously complemantary. 
It is in this sense that we should xinderstand the statement 
that the nursery school educates the child by rounding 
off the action of the family. 

8 The aids of pre-school education are the same as *liose 
of education in general at any age (methodical shaping of the 
individual according to his characteristics and aptitudes. 
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#e nay consider these aims from three points of view - 
3elf-develop=:en1;, socialisation and culturalisation. 

These pose a set of problems v/hich the science of 
education elaborates on the basis of biology, psychology, 
sociology, rc:thropology and history as a process" of 
civilisation* a tradition and a trend. 

9. Certain authors speak of two forms of education: 
true education, true because it irs self-education, that 
is to say an active process entered into by the subject 
himself , still known as functional education , and 
intentional education , functional education is the education 
of oneself; it is based on the individual's development, 
his actions of learning and the process by which he ' . 
matures. These actions are performed by everyone, 
without the need of teachers, stemming as they do from 
tse individual's own mental and spiritual functions. 

Intentional education is carried out by the teacher 
or by society with precise aims in view - it is particularly 
necessary to socialisation and civilisation. 

But it should be stressed that intentional education 
should be carried out by means of the same processes as 
f'^ctional education and should take over those processes 
that is to say it should encourage and, in the first ' 
place, respect them. 

JO- ?re-3Chool education should help the child throughout 
to acquire the patterns of behaviour born of community life 

:"f*'x^^*-^^^^^^' reassuring experience, calls to action 
and^tests ox self-reliance. , In childhood "school" is not an 
ins..itu.i.on dispensing education, it is life. Anyone who 
^ows children realises that they need relations with ' 
xamgs and affective security for their emotional balance 
xar more tnan abstract concepts; they need a satisfying 
11Z9 m common with other children and not merely relations 
01 depenaence (as they have with their parents), but life 
amongst equals. • ' 

^ Pre-school education should not be education of the 
m-entionai scholastic sort; it should not be dominated 
oy xntellectualism. 

A person who has not T.ived his childhood as a child 
.'.111 show personality gaps and deviations at subsequent 
a^-es and taroughout life. y"'^"*' 
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11. :io-.vadays children live in Taailies which, having regard 

z.ia chi_i'3 needs, are deficient; they live in a society 
t/.::i- is fcev/iluering v/ith its swift transformations, its 
;.:toziaticr. ..r.i its numerous languages and messages. 

?re-?rhooi education is therefore indispensable 

(a) give the child the space v/hich nowadays his 
hoze generally lacks; 

(b) giTe Ma the love which hs may not find at 

(c) erable him to gain vital experience in 
developing the relations with children of his ' 

cv*n asre which isolated family life and neighhourless 
environments have denied him; 

(d) interpret and "filter" mass-media messages 
from Television to strip cartoons • 

Nursery schools should seriously ask themselves 
how far they can palliate the effects of the onslaught 
of his environment on the child, stimulating, soliciting 
^^id conditioning his mind, in order to "accustom him" 
":o uhe ou-^side world and "make him conform" to it, and 
;;r,e-ther i" should not, rather on the contrary, give attention 
-:o oaf eg-iarding the child's development, his mental health 
iT-d the au^en^icity of the foundations of his personality. 
I: nigh:; t^^i^ protect and preserve the child for, we are 
coond to say once again, only those individuals v/ho have had 
ci childhood of the sort we' have sketched above, can .develop 
a profound and strong personality in adulthood. 



3 . leo::ure bv Miss Wadding:ton: Methods U3ed In 
e:>rl.7 childhood education 

Each country in the EEC has contributed at leasi. one 
fr.m:u3 figure '.vho has furthared contempoxary theory in the 
fitilJ. of pre-school education • Bet^^veen our institutions with 
r.u:i:5nal ideni:ii:y and the world-wide movament for early 
ciillhood -fiuoation, is there such an entity as a European 
"Nursery School? 

The first principle of our '*nethod" is thab v/e do not 
J.:. t erf ere constrict our children's growth by imposing adult 
5t?,ndard3 -^rd "inproving" their work, A few important 
principles to be considered are: idealism , "what a good 
Tini wise parent wishes for his ov/n children, the community 
should v/ant for all its children •'^ 
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We have to have faith. 



Vie approach our task with a poetic as well as a scientific 
spirit, af.d stress, through experiment and experience, learning 
to learn. 

Learning is centrifugal coming ±: t :hil(i and spreading 
outv/ard; it is not centripetal, coming, .^m outside, making 
Vne centre smaller and under intense pressure. 

I'e evaluate the complicated many-sided growth of 
children's potential. 

We hold fast to our hope in the progress of man and give 
ourselves freely. 

We aim to organise whatever physical provision we have 
for space, peace and heauty. 

"A map that does not contain Utopia is not worth 
even a glance." 

The dignity of man . We try to enhance the dignity of 
man by: - 

Ensuring self-respect. A small child needs to 
differentiate himself as a human being. Not only must 
he be loved, but may have to be helped to be lovable* 
He needs permanent and \inshakable adult coxirtesy; 

Giving a child as much choice as possible and humanising 
everything that we do. We can train a child to acquire 
skills, but only a humanistic approach will teach their' 
use; 

Ensuring the provision of privacy. A child is a member 
of a family and of a class group, but he also has the 
right to be himself, by himself. , We organise the room 
so that he can be alone should. he .so wish. 

We also have to consider the dignity of man in relation 
to the oosition of the teacher. 

Language is the greatest dignity of man although 
language is nc^ ^.t the pre-school age, always verbal. ' 

We show our respect for children by all our actions, 
as well as word of mouth and try never to stress our suparioritv 
arid their insufficiency. 
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cal application of our knowledge of child development 

The balance of bodily, iattlllecfcual, social and emot'cnal 
r-S7ec-:3 of gro?/th and education v/ith spscial reference to human 
r-lationships and language. 

Making sure that every day the children's contact with • 
their own culture is deepening. 

To link fast intellectual and social growth we 
reed imagination, both the children's and ours. Einstein 
said, "Imagination is more important than knowledge". 

Intellects cannot be developed in a vacuum. In a 
rich learning situation we do not need to be obsessed by 
props and rituals. 

Do we give the children themselves as much of the 
initiative as is possible? As Bronfenbrenner put it, 
"Motivation is reinforced better if activity comes from 
ratural curiosity, manipulative and exploratory drives 
for the intrinsic fun of the play itself". 

The teact r's^role is central to the success of the 
programme. She is 'responsible for the choice of material, 
the setting out of the room and ensures maximum learning; 
she is central in forming the" social atmosphere while she ' 
stimulates, encourages and gives supporting care. How 
oes she ev.-luate her work at the end of the day? 

what is the ima^e of the future ? 

Children of nursery school age are about one*and-a-half 
years ahead on development compared with equivalent children 
fifty years age. They are larger and more mature socially aud 
ir. .ellectually. In what ways do we adapt our programme to 
their increased sophistication? 

If '.78 accept Benjamin Bloom's figures, about 1?^ 
of intellectual growth should take place oetween the ages of four 
anl Blx, This does not mean that we should employ 
structured material in our programme, but that we should 
provide opportunity for experiment and discovery to a very 
high level to satisfy the intellectual curiosity of 
advanced children. To quote, "The evidence so far available 
suggests that extreme environments nay be described as 
•abundant' or 'deprived* for the development of intelligence 
in terns of the opportunities for learning verbal language 
behaviour, opportunities for direct as well as vicarious 
e::peri'3nce v/ith a complex world, encouragement of problem- 
3 Diving and independent thinking and the type of expectations 
DsA motivations for intellectual growth". 
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The theory of the critical period. It is clear that 
critical periods exist for stimuli from. the environment., 
failure to master a stage will affect the next leading to 
later difficulties or failure to adjust fully as a person 
or as a member of society. 

Knowledge is now too vast for any one person to know, 
so teachers are no longer merely purveyors of knowledge or 
sole source of information. The only subject on which we, 
as teachers, can now claim to be authorities is the means 
of finding out. If we leave the child as "spectator, 
hearer and listener", he files away in his-head the information 
received, but this is exactly what is so easily done by the 
machine. 

The old type of education was two-dimensional, but the • - 
new is much more a three-dimensional world of dnvolvement. 

Bruner suggested that learning was spiral, but more 
recently we have learned by experience that learning starts 
with the here-and-now, whatever that may be, and moves forward, 
motivated by interest, in the direction of the child's 
choice, at the fastest, pace that he can achieve. 7/e '^o 
not develop new structures of thought as we grow older, 
but become better at extending, linking and catesorisina 
ideas. ... 

Perhaps the future lies- in children's centres rather - 
than in schools. 

None of the contemporary ideas is centred on facts, 
although facts are important. All are centred on attitudes 
and numan relationships which are at the heart of the subiect 
of "method" in the pre-school. 

May I close by quoting Sir George Pickering's suggestions 
for the aims of education? = oo 

"To preserve and enhance the potential of the human 
CGild; to increase its range of awareness; to preserve 
and enhance its curiosity; to increase the precision of its 
thought; and above all to give it the freedom to develop." 

Some possible points for discussion: 

Vertical grouping. 
The lay-out of the room. 
Programme for the day, 
IJoise and tranquility. 
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4.. lecture by Mr> M> Laena:: Relations between home and 
school 

;1; Hie vicarious character of the nursery school, often 
looked upon as taking the place of or supplementing the 
fz.zJJlj9 has ^radually become obsolete in many countries, 
v.-ere curs^^ j schools have become a distinct stage of 
eiucation 7?ir;h a specific physiognomy. This shows what 
v;iie acceptance there is of the idea of introducing between 
•the first sxage of maternal care of the child and the later 
3i;ag3 of school proper that of pre-school education, or the 
nursery school. An educational establishment of this kind 
has a twofold role to play - partaking at once of the family 
and of the school* 

(2) We r:ay note in passing that the right of families 
to play a part in the management and running of nursery 
schools is foimded on this consideration. The nursery school 
i-3 subject at once to family law and to the laws and 
regulations of the community as a whole. Children no more 
belong to the family than they do to the State - one 
aight rather say that they belong to humanity, to history ^ 
and its evolution and, theologically speaking, to the 
eternal destiny of man* Prom the nursery school onwards, 
^he school is an instrument of socialisation and of 
the developrient of the personality of the individual. 

(5) There is no necessity, therefore, to demonstrate the 
need to create relations between the home and the nursery 
school - we should rather take them for granted, right from 
-:ne start. All we need to do is to discuss their nature 
ani iinportance. 

Children starting at nursery school may have known 
other children outside their family but nursery school generally 
provides then J^ith the first opportunity to make more 
lasting relationships. The sphere of social experience 
15 ^videned very significantly. Hence the possibility 
th?.t rust he recognised of opposition between the limited, 
protected and confined sphere of exclusive affections 
ir.i the wider sphere in which the individual is exposed to 
•he unknown factors of competition with "others". When a 
child is re;:ected or hurt by other children or adults it will 
lock to its nother for help or seek refuge in the security 
cf the eno^ional stronghold of home and family. The opposite 
Lz a nore aifficult process but not an impossible one. 
Tragedy ana despair occur where there is no refuge. 
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^. -^^^ , ^ ^^^^j *..w^*.*w^. jctual and 

social development of the child; school is insufficient 
fron the affective and perhaps the ethical point of view; 
fr£;r.uently zhese deficiencies are intermingled. Close co- 
operation o^zi serve as a guarantee of balp ce and, sometimes, 
nutual adoustnent. 
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A3 aT> initial approximation we nay say that whereas 
school broadens the child's experience the family deepens 
it - su-: -cae distinction is a rather theoretical one and 
does not always apply. 



(4) At present the possibility of a coomon line of conduct 
on t.ie cnrt of the family and of the school rests not only 
on rarural factors but al-so on cultural ones; that is to say 
the fa:=ily is not given over solely to the niaternal intuition 
described by Gertrude de Pestalozzi but also to a primary 
culture that is far more highly developed than formerly. It 
is a fact that the majority of mothers nowadays have had 
seven or eight years' schooling; it should be turned to 

good purpose. 'The foundations of our future families 
should be laid not on recipes for infant care or any other 
traditional recipes but rather on a ne\/ sense of psychological 
social and civic responsibility. True, a child at primary- 
school can only be made to think about his experience of 
family and social relations at a very simple level, but it is ' 
possible to develop such thinking in the post-primary 
school -where the child's awareness is specially highly 
developed in this respect. 

The constant renewal of generations requires each 
new stage in development to give special attention to 
the preceding and subsequent stages. The future of 
the children of the 21st century lies in the hands of their 
parents - the children of today. 

(5) We -ust therefore develop all forms of interdependence, 
co-ranagement, co-responsibility and continuoup, reciprocal 
miiuence between the school and the home by arranging for 

a t;^ro-way exchange of essential experience. We must 
^ooic anead and prepare the generations who will have to 
reorganise the society of the children of tomorrow. 



Grcug work 

•The following general outline v/as proposed: 



■:it-.:tio::al ^.nd curricular autonomy of ore-school educati 



Iiistitutional autonomy 



1 



Vis-a-vis v/horn and what? 



1.2 




1.5 
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2. Curricular autonomy 

2.1 Characteristic features of pre-school education 

2.2 Tie-up with previous and subsequent education 
1 :T:2azL^n of the child ^3 character 

1. Significant factors 

1.1 Heredity 

1.2 Snvironment 

1^3 The child's personal experience 

2. Main stages in the development of the child of pre-school age 

3. Modes of influence of education and the family at this 
level 

3.1 TraiDing of parents 

3.1i Informing and training of those with responsibility 
for the environment: architects, town-planners, 
etc. 

!?ducation and assistance as part of a social security system 

1. Social security's range of action 

2. Education *s contribution to social security (informing 
parents, help for mothers regarding health, nutrition, 
etc.) 

5. Social security's contribution to child welfare: food, 
clothing, etc. 

Sreoific methods for an education relationship with children 

1. Importance of affective communication 

2. Develocaent of affective cominunication with age 

3. Creation of situations giving the child a sense of 
security 

.J.. Inpcrtance of expression in communication 

5. Importance of play in the educational relationship 

6» Outlines of teaching methods and techniques at the 
pre-school age. 
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■e-ncouraaiejent for children's activities 

1. Importance of spontaneous activity for the child's 

developaent 

2. Activity and creation. Development of creativeness 

3. Activity ard integration in the environment." Development 
of tne child's sense of responsibility for his actions 

4. Activities and social integration 
Preparation for attending at primary school 

Psychological and social preparation: bringing the 
cijild out 



1 



2. Preparation as regards physical resistance: early 
morning start at school, lack of afternoon rest, etc. 

3. Preparation of parents for the idea of less flexible 
timetables, compul<=?ory school attendance ^ 

4. Preparation of primary school teachers to receive 
cliildren from a pre-school establishment 

S^iuul""^ between school and fami l y - runninxr pf Vh^ rturspry 

1. Pundaaental role of the teacher in establishing 
relations with the family ^ b - 

2. Problems (considered positively and negatively) 
arising out of parents' presence in classrooms 

^' school^°^ parents for the child's entry into nursery 
4-. Participation of parents in a school management 

0021221 tlJGS 

5. Arrangements for training parents within the 
Jdrdergarten or nursery school 

f ie^'familv ^ iTitegrating; thP -hr^.^r^.-^n . 

flSily"^ attainments acquired by the child within the 

p°hJ?o l?^ ""^^^ attainments as 

a basis for further progress 
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3. Co-ordinating the attainments acquired within the 
fanily 

4, Activities whereby children's knowledge is reshaped 

The direct and indirect educational impact of school on 
the parents 

1. Direct impact: direct means of influencing the parents 

1.1 Interviews with teachers 

1.2 Discussion groups 

1.3 Film shows 

1.4 Reports on specific cases - ' 

2. Indirect impact: 

2.1 Personal contacts between the teacher and the 
family 

2.2 Organisation and running of the school as a 
blue-print for a family concern 

2.3 General impact of'- the school on the surroundings ;* 



The participants formed three working parties: 

- An English-speaking group under the chairmanship 
of Miss E. McDougall (United Kingdom), the 
Rapporteur being Miss C.L. Boyle (United Kingdom); 

- A bilingual group under the chairmanship of 
itir. G.K. Lub (Netherlsmds) . the Rapporteurs 
being Miss Abadie (Prance) and Mr. T. O'Gilin 
(Ireland) ; 

- A French- speaking group under the chairmanship 
of Mrs* Delaunay (Prance), the Rapporteur 
being Miss Jaumain (Belgium). 

The reports of the working parties are given in 
Appendices C, D and B. 
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III. PART 3 

Consolidated report 
FQRSWCRD ' 

The sinilarity of the points of view expressed in the 
three working parties is striking and significant. 
In this discussion among people coming from different 
conn -cries, varying in language, culture and level of 
development of pre-school education, the major common,. . 
themes that emerged showed, as I said earlier in 
my introductory statement that we are concerned with 
a general and profound need which, regardless of frontiers 
and ideologies, is capable of bringing together not 
only men and women of goodwill but also researchers arid 
scientists who can assert, with scientific arguments 
to back then up that, in the words of the poet "the 
child is fa-Cher of the man", and that we have to begin 
by educating the child if we are to lay solid foundations 
for a new humanity. 

The awareness of the need for and importance of 
pre-school education which can be observed at every 
large international conference nowadays - as was not the 
case only ten years ago « proves how fast ideas travel 
in the present world, although in our dedication, 
enthusiasm and involvement' as teachers we may feel that 
action dees not follow fast enough upon our generous 
hopes and aspira'^ions as educators* 

I. i>5?:Na:?iON 

'2he participants agreed that pre-school education 
included trie period of life from birth to the start 
of compulsory schooling. 

^ing that period pre-school education could, 
depending cn age, be provided either by the family or by a 
crecne",. kindergarten or nursery school. 

II • 153 03J33TIVES OF PRE>>SCH0OL EDUCATION 

^ ^ There Is no need to repeat what was said by 
rro^essor Agaszi and myself at the opening of the 
symposium. ^ 

There 7<as uranimoua agreement on the following: 

1. The need to give pre-school education proper 

recognition and to insist on the fact that 

i-. really is education and not simply a child- 
ninding arrangement. 
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2. ire-school education is a specific stage of education 
v;hich should not be looked upon as an extension 
iov/nwards of the elementary school: whatever 
relaxions may be established between these two 
izporxant stages in child education, the specific 
character of the methods, teaching techniques 
and content of pre-school education was unanimously 
confirmed. 

3* The fact that it is a form of total education 

embracing every aspect of the child's personality - 
motor functions, affective life, intellectual life, 
social and moral life. 

A. The fact that life itself at this level is an 
educational process and that the educator must 
know how to make use of every opportunity to 
promote continuous education having its root 
in the child's concrete experience* 

5. The fact also that individual life can only 
unfold in a community and that the coupled 
relationships "adult-child", "adult-children", 
"child-child", "child-children", "children-children" 
are realities which have to be taken into 
account in every educational situation. The 
individual and social components of, education 
nust interlock harmoniously to produce a 
person who is at once an individual and a member 
of a group so that man can at last find 
happiness in a balance between the joys of 
personal life, of contacts with others and 
of participation in group life. 



:qthoz)s tzch^iiquss op pre-school education 

The question of the methods of pre-school education 
7;a3 the subject of Miss V/addington's lecture but the working 
parties returned to some of the information it contained, 
discussing it in greater detail and amplifying it. Two 
principal lines of thought emerge! from an analysis of the 
reports - the study of the psychological data on which 
zsuhods are founded and the general characteristics of the 
oai3 methods. 
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A. R3CAPITULATI0N OP PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA 

1. 3io~p3ychological development is a complex matter and the 
collaboration of various specialists is needed for a knowledge 
of every aspect of it and of the manifold interactions 
irivolved • 

2. The child *s development cannot be harmonious if any 

one of its aspects is overlooked or underrated. Intellectual 
development > for example, cannot normally follow its course 
unless accompanied by parallel affective development and a 
balance between motor^ intellectual, affective and social 
development is always a favourable sign. 

3. Education is a process which by definition requires 
lines of commxmication between the educator and the person 
being educated* Among these lines of communication 
attention has often been given too exclusively to language, 
however important that means .of communication may be and 
indeed is. 

Smphasis was also placed on the need to* use and 
develop varied forms of expression,, both in the educator 
and in the child so that messages are correctly received - 
gesture, rhythmics, music » drawing > modelling. The groups 
also emphasised the primary importance of affective 
communication. They asserted that that mode of communication 
was especially necessary where children came from under- 
privileged environments and did not have sufficient verbal 
language at their disposal. 

4.. The role of play and the distinction that should or 
should not be drawn between play and work was also discussed* 
V/bereas all participants were in strong agreement on the 
importance of play in the educational process, some preferred 
to consider work as well as being one of the means of 
introducing children to the technological aspects of 
contenpurary civilisation^ Here it is preferable to 
speak of child activities that are spontsineous , induced or 
commajided and to recognise that for the child as for the 
adult the dividing lines between them are only subjective 
and sometimes difficult to establish. 

5* On the other hand in all groups emphasis was placed 
on the need to develop in children every fonn of creativity 
and on the educational opportunities offered to teachers 
v/ho knew how to make use of the child's creative resources. 
It is in the course of such activities that the child frees, 
expresses and fulfils himself in all the authenticity of his 
budding personality^ 
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3 . CONSIDERATIONS OM .vISTHQDS 0? PRE-SOHOOL EDUCATION 
oIT:I01 ; T GOIUO in detail INrO PRACTICAL OR bPclQIfIG ' — " * 
COuSiJily-AIIQHS. GkOuPS AGRi^'LJ ON Td2 i^OLLO'ciUV^ GENERAL 
IDEaS : 

1. It i3 vital that the methods used should facilitate the 
creation of situations engendering the psychological security 
essential to a child's normal development. 

2. The methods employed should provide children with 
numerous opportunities for relationships with the adult 
ai:d with oxher children. 

3* The teacher always takes the child, his experience and 
^.7hat he brings to school as her starting point. 

4. The methods used should hroaden the child ^s mind 
thanks to the concrete discoveries he makes to discussion 
and to the joint solving of concrete problems. 

5* The environment should give the child constant 
opportunities for fresh, personal experience, 

o. The teacher should discourage any spirit of competition 
between the children and lay stress on the value of personal 
and original expression • 

7. The importance of the child's health should be 
recognised and opportunities should be provided for 
novement and physical exercise. 

8. Lastly, the groups agreed that moments of stimulation 
and moments of quiet were equally important and that 
happiness v/as one of the conditions of learning. The 
teacher should know how to respect the needs of the child, 
3or:etimes leaving him alone and at other times helping him 
to join in a group activity. 

9. In any case children must be left considerable 
rocra for initiative and must be taught how to make 
r.nrnal use of their freedom whose only limits at this 
3tage are those imposed by the freedom of other children 
ar/i adults. 

RSLATIOriS i^ITH ?A.'JILIES 

Professor Laeng's third lecture introduced the 
question of home-school relations. This topic v/as widely 
discussed by the groups as can be seen from the number 
Ox recoaiiendations relating to it. Here we should 
point out three main lines of thought which, though 
they may not appear in the recommendations, are nonetheless 
very important. 
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1. Relations between the school and the home were one of 
. the central topics of discussion. Having asserted the 
need for close co-operation, the groups did not say in 
de-:ail -.vha-c arrangements should be made for it nor what 
hisrarohj aricng the tjrpes of relationship might be 
prcpossd. Azcng the problems mentioned were those connected 
with the preparation of parents for the commencement of 
tiieir children's schooling, reception problems and questions 
related to what is known as the "open school". In practically 
every country "experiments" are being conducted but 4be 
results are essentially bound up with local conditions, 
the personaility of individual teachers and the habits 
already established by parents and teachers, 

— It *as in this connection that questions concerning 
the participation of parents in school management were 
in-nrcduced into the discussion. Whereas in that field too 
the general principle was accepted, certain misgivings 
were expressed and it was said that wherever co-management 
was to be introduced it was necessary to define the resnectiVe 
powers, rights and duties in detail. 

3, The groups also- emphasised the effective rdle that 
could and should be played by the teacher and by pre-school 
educators in the education of parents. The activity of 
teacners takes many and varied forms embracing" not only 
educational problems but questions of food, hygiene, 
psychological and social life. A large number of means 
Oi educating parents were referred to: individual talks 
group discussion (whence Recommendation C2), film shows ' 
case s-lTudies ... It was also felt that, while the ' 
teacher should not become a sort of social worker, he 
snonld be able to help the family to achieve better 
xivmg conditions so that the conditions of the child's 
csycaological development might be improved 
(see Hecommendation C2). 

wos r,^®J-?iJ?n^^P®°* *o ^efer to, which 

^as noz emoodied in any recommendation, brings us back 

important educational aspects, sfhool should 

cJ tte'??MlT at^?S^'"^^''?" °^ the educational action 
IB illt^n^-n Jv,?! i"-""® '^i^^er from it. 

■la -xost go in^o this point in further detail. 

>rc^-Jd^roj:%^^.nnf the acquired ' 
Srthe%%5L?i^n^f rySSn'g"chnd^ IL'V' V^^'"^^ " 
'V^^l^'^ acquiLTfhSL'^to c?rc*S:st'a^^? s'^^d'"^^^' 
^^Lti'Je fonows^tSf"? °^ accumulation, whose fundamental 
...^.i^.ie follows the elementary logic of juxtaposition and 
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succession. V/hereas the same is true of very small children 
their education will play a decisive part in tu-nin^ such " ' 
initially chaotic knowledge to account and in building ud 
the fundamantal human mental structures, i.e. the frameworks 
of space, tine and number, v/lthout v/hich thou-^ht cannot 
-uevelop freely, 

None of this 'vvill take place in the form of lessons 
or even of organised exercises. On the tasis of the experience 
already acquired by the child and in relation to his 
spontaneous activities or social situation, he must be 
helped to connect events that are further and further 
removed in space and time. The first organisation of 
experience into like and unlike will incite the child 
to make comparisons and analogies and emphasise differences 
With the patient and enlighcened help of a guide who 
offers assistance but never imposes it, making suggestions 
but never demonstrating, the child will take his first 
steps along the road of analysis integrating all orevious 
experience, weaving and becoming aware of a network of 
innumerable relations that give him an increasingly clear 
perception of the surrounding world. 

All this activity will go hand in hand with an 
increasingly precise and expressive use of language. Whereas 
to start with the child speaks and acts together and finds 
any distinction between the act and its oral expression 
difficult if not impossible, language gradually serves 
to suggest events and far removed experiences while 
continuing to function as a means of communication v/ith 
other people and as a link with action; it thus becomes 
an essential component of thought without which man cannot 
rise above the animals. Let it be said also that such a 
process will help the teacher to encourage children to compare 
their personal experience and to make the encounters which 
are vital to a small child if it is to emerge from his 
egocentric kind of existence and extend its o^m experience 
while benefiting from that of others. Ihe comparison 
of experience will be one of the most valuable ways of 
introducing into the child's mind the social co^-ordinates 
without which the individual remains a captive of his 
o»vn particular situation* It is not the object at this 
stage, as was pointed out previously, to set individual 
education against social education, but through intelligent 
use of the child ^s experience at home to build up a 
personality that is balanced from every point of view. 

It is clear, and the fact must be stressed, that 
there is no question at this stage of laying do'm curricula 
or giving lessons of a certain kind at a given moment in the 
life of the child. The point is rather to find out how to 
make best use of the opportunities provided by the child ^s 
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activity in order to help him to organise more and more 
systematically what will serve as the foundation of his 
subsequent knowledge. It is therefore vital, and here we 
return to one of the points made earlier, that the teacher 
should be familiar with the home environment so that • 
her delicate and discreet action in regard to the child 
may he as effective as possible, for this is what lies 
at the heart of all pre-school education. 



SDUCATORS 

The foregoing considerations lead us directly to the 
question of teachers and their training. There was unanimous 
agreement, of course, on the need to have staff of the 
very highest quality as regards both personality and ' 
professional qualifications. The further the teacher's 
work moves away from rigid prescribed forms the more 
competent he must be. The more freedom he has to 
organise his own work, the more highly-developed his 
professional conscience should be. In contrast to what has 
frequently been thought in administrative, if not 
educational, circles, the teacher's competence should not be 
m direct ratio to the child's age so that small children 
are given teachers who have received a makeshift training 
while cultivated adolescents are taught by highly-trained 
specialists. The fields of specialisation of pre-school 
teachers and secondary school teachers are very different 
but the depth of their knowledge in their, own field should 
be the same. This is to be the subject of one of the . 
recommendations, 

4. ^^^s question of teachers and teacher-training was also 
studied in regard to the vital links to be established 
between pre-school education and the primary school and 
several recommendations de^l with that subject. 



C ONCLUSION 



erJc 



No evolution, whether educational, psychological or 

proceeds in a straight line. After the early 
stages which were sometimes difficult, when the pioneers 
hIIIi I Ignored or scoffed at, following spectacular 

developments punctuated by sudden halts or reversals 
SL« ^ sudden leap forward, pre-school education has gradually 
accepted by everyone - teachers, parents, citizins, 
-^^rJ"^!' politicians alike. This Symposium ' 
organised by the Council of Europe marks an important stage 
i?nmfL''®r^°P'°!"* pre-school education and holds the 
a? f S^"" developments. How pleasant it is to see that 

? ^f"^ technology is evolving in leaps and bounds 
c^nd new developments are not always turned to account for the 
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greater good of humanity we have all been able to give our 
atzanzion zo zhe problems of pre-school education and in 

atrsosoher^ of rL-ricrvcable educational fracernity with 
the sace' prof o^jnd belief in the child's potential as well as 
-he sans ccnviotion that our work is not in vain but that 
i:: holds every promise for the future. \1e shall separate 
ir. "he knowledge that v/e have laid another stone in^the 
elifice of hu2:an progress. 



A. Ueed for pre-school education 
3. Paaily- school relations 
C. !Elie teachers 

Liaison with the primary school 
3. Easily assistance 

?. Eecomendations to the Council of Europe 

Recosmendation Al 
Whereas: 

1. Pre-school eatablishmeri'ts do not exist solely for the 
puxpose of looking after the children of working mothers, 
b-it should also provide xhe best possible conditions 

for the child's full physical, emotional, moral, social 
ard intellectual development; 

2. Hew emotional, intellectual and social needs arise 
around the age of three (depending on the child) which the 
fai2ily alone is scarcely able to satisfy; 

5. The general development of the child depends on the 
r/onber and natiure of the stimuli he receives; 

It is recommended : 

1, that governments realise the importance of pre-school 
education, both for the individual development of each 

child and for the general good of society; that all children, 
irresoective of social class, should by the age of three 
a. latest be given the opportunity to attend a pre-school 
eiuaation establishment and that such establishments 
should therefore be set up and developed; 

2. that the number of children per teacher at pre-primary 
level should be lower than the number of pupils in a primary 
school class and should be proportionately smaller as the 
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children are younger, and never exceed twenty-five (based 
on Article 16 of Recommendation 53 of the International 
Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1961). 



Recommendation A2 



In view of the need to develop pre-school education, 
and considering that the child's development, however varied 
in its aspects and factors, is a single process and must 
be treated as such; 

- in order to avoid administrative confusion, overlapping, 
incoherency in the application of regulations and 
conflicts between various authorities; 

- in order to provide more children living in the 
same country with similar conditions of development; 

It is recommended : 

!• that wherever local conditions allow, pre-school * 
education be made subject to the authority of a single 
government department combining all teaching, administrative 
and social services; 

2. that this department be the Ministry of Education; 

3. that if all services cannot be combined in a single 
department, a co-ordinating service be set up to ensure 
that the administrative and pedagogical measures taken 
with regard to pre-school education are consistent; 

4. that where there are pre-school establishments other 
than those organised by the State, (whether completely- 
private or supervised and subsidised by the State), legislative 
measures be taken to ensure that the conditions of 
accommodation and staff recruitment are such that the 
children attending them suffer no disadvantage by comparison 
v/ith other children, and that the education they receive 

is of a sufficiently high standard; 

5. that the curricular autonomy of pre-school education 
be recognised without its being allowed to become 
something separate from all other forms of education and 
that Its autonomy be recognised by the creation of a special 
body of womec inspectors of pre-school education; 

6. That the liaison between pre-school and primary 
education be the more closely maintained, the greater the 
autonomy granted to the former (see Recommendation LI). 
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R ecommendation A3 

Having regard: 

!• to the importance of a rich, beautiful, varied and 
stimulating environment; 

2# to the importance of adequate space; 

3. to the need to compensate for the inadequacy of the 
family flat, the street or the neighbourhood ir order to 
allow the child *s personality to develop to the full; 

4# to the risks to children from present-day traffic • 
conditions; 

It XM recommended ; 

1* that the construction of buildings and surroundings 
for pre-school establishments be supervised by a team 
consisting of architects, town planners, landscape artists, 
teachers, and representatives of parents* associations; 

2. that the child's need for play-space and security 
be specifically taken into consideration by the authorities 
whenever new towns, districts or appartment buildings 
are designed and built, and that play areas be reserved 
for the children* 

3* that the pre-school establishments give the pupils 
training. in self-protection against the dangers of road 
traffic in a manner suited to the age of each child. 

Recommendation A4 

Having regard to the present-day situation and the 
mobility of working people in Europe; 

Having regard to the need for children to be assimilated 
as rapidly as possible by the society in which they will 
have to live and, more particularly, to acquire a language 
of communication; 

Whereas it is recognised that each child, irrespective 
of the country in which his parents work, is entitled to 
the same opportixnities for success at school and at 
work as all other children; 

It is recommended : 

that member States: 

!• urge migrant parents to send their children to a pre-school 
O establishment as early as possible. 



2* take measures to encourage migrants to learn the \'\^y^f) 
language of the host oountrv. 
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Hecocmendation Bl 
Whereas, 

1. the role of the i-amily and that of the school are not 
strictly identical; 

2. the action of the family and that of the school must 
oe complementary; 

3. the school must not he considered a substitute for the 
And whereas, 

whole?^^ education given to the child must form a coherent 

2. present-day economic and social conditions do not 
al^^ays leave parents sufficient' time to look "after their 
Ciiilaren properly; -"cxi 

It is recommended ; 

il^ the principle of the necessary relationship 

^^rSil?^?pi^^^ f^^^^ ^PP^^^^ in. different wa?s and 

?hfi fnnrSJr.?n?'^^*^°°^ according to local circumstances, 
^.a that appropriate measures be taken to organise the 
necessary co-operation between parents and tfachers; 

2. that pre-school establishments be given facilities 

^onfenLSh'i'^"? *° outf^de scho^i JoS?a, 

iS?f,,^°°''*^ *° f^""® parents the assurance that their " " 

'oi hpfL^""^ Sf^^''^^" *^«y themselves have sound Reasons 
xor being unable to look after them at home. ^^asons 

P.a conmendatior! 3? 
Having regard, 

ne is^stiU ?^ih^°hSf ® ""^^^^ P^°P^^ education while 
-X- IS sxiii in the home environment i 

f^d teache^sr"'^ *° establish co-operation between parents 

of the°psychS?o^ical^dS^i* *° ^S^'^*" ^ knowledge 
Of the ;?^^en%lSrSlellf'^LT:tIon;"^^'^ 
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It is recommended t 



1. that an elementary training programce for parents 
be introduced during the compulsory schooling period; 

2. that modern communication media (press^ radio, TV, etc.) 
be used to disseminate such information in a satisfactory 
manner, so as to add to the parents' knowledge in this 
field; 

3. that parents be. informed, by teachers and others, 
of the structure, objectives and methods of pre-school 
education; 

+ . that in the event of particularly acute conflicts 
between the school and the family, a team of specialists 
be called upon to overcome the difficulties as quickly 
and effectively as possible so that the children do not 
have to suffer the consequences. 



Ke commendation CI 



Having regard, 

1. to the importance of pre-school education in the child's 
later life; 

2. to the number, variety and complexity of problems that 
arise in connection with th^ training. of a young child, 
both psychologically aiid podagogically ; 

3. to the need for the teacher and the child to remain in 
close contact with the world in which they live for the 
purpose of seizing educa-ional opportunities and 
discovering applications for the knowledge acquired; 

4. to the need for the child to be in contact with 
psychologically stable, ^jalanced adults; 

It is recommendeg , 

1. that pre-school teachers receive their training 
and specialisation at post-secondary level after having 
nade a clear-cut choice; 

2. that only candidates of sufficient maturity and 
psychological stability be selected for such training; 

5# that the standard of education be the same as that 
demanded for primary school teachers; 
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4-, that pr3-school teachers be given the same professional 
statu? and pay as primary school teachers; 

5. that a large proportion of their training be given 
over to xhe problems of the child's development in all its 
forizs fron birth to elementary school age, v;hile not 
overlooking the other ages; 

6* that teachers be given sufficient general training 
to enable them to understand fully their role in relation 
to the child and to society and to adapt themselves 
readily to the inevitable changes inherent in social 
evolution. 



Recommendation C2 

Having regard to the need (see Recommendations Bl and .B2) 
to establish close contact between the home environment 
and the pre-school establishment and to enable the latter to 
play its part effectively in relation both to the children 
and to the parents; 

It is recommended : 

• * 

i. xhat specific opportunities found in training courses for 
future teachers to be made aware of the importance of the 
contribution of parents to'' the education of young children; 

2* that future teachers be rendered capable of contributing 
to the training of parents (see Recommendation B2, para, 3 
above) ; 

5. that future teachers be informed of the existence 

of social welfare services and of the way they operate, so as 

to offer the parents help when needed (see Recommendation El); 

4* that future teachers be initiated in the techniques 
of group discussion and leadership and the problems of ' ' 
group dynamics in order to improve their relations with 
parents. 



Rec^omnendatjon C3 

Having regard to the need to establish a liaison betwjeen 
pre--school education and primary school education; 

It is recomnended ; 

that during their training period, future primary 
school teachers receive part of their training in pre-school 
establishments and vice versa. 
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Having regard: 

!• to the present disintegration of family structures; 

2. to the ahssnce, often prolonged, of the father from 
xf.e home; 



is recomnended : 



that 2iale teachers should not automatically be 
excluded from pre-school establishments. 

Recommendation C5 
HaTing regard: 

1* to the variety, of staff required for the proper running 
of pre-school establishments; 

2. to the need to set up coherent, efficient teams of 
teachers; 

It is recommended : 

that the Coxmcil of Europe organise a symposium on 
patters of concern to all staff of pre-school establishments; 
t.ieir initial and in-service training, their recruitment 
and ;vor}cing conditions* 

Recoanendation Dl 
Having regard: 

1. to the importance of preparing the pre-school child 
fo'c the elenentary school.; 

2. to the danger of early maladjustment to subsequent 
success at cchool; 

3. to the psychological shocks that may be caused by a 
s'liden change of environment, of teachers or of methods; 

and in order to provide the vital link between pre- 
school eduo^icion and primary education; 

It is recQcniended : 

1. thot all nember States ensure that children are prepared 
for this transition during the whole of their final year of 
pr-j-school education (by means of visits, meetings, etc.); 
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2. that systematic measures be taken to prepare parents 
for thi3 traiisition by their children (changes in methods, 
ir conditions of school life, etc.); 

3. that the host erjyironinent (the priiaary school) for the 
r^irsx period of conpulsory schooling be sufficiently 
^"1-iihle to adapt itself to the habits and needs of' 

the children (particularly with regard to school hours and 
tine^ables) ; 

4. ^ that meetings betiween pre~school and primary teachers 
and inspectors be. officially organised so that their mutual 
acquaintance may result in better comprehension and more 
ei'i'ective co-operation; 

5- that if a child shows signs of anxiety of any kind • 
in or out of school, provision be made for special measures 
■no be taken after talks between parents, teachers and, if 
need be, educational psychologists and doctors, for the 
purpose of early diagnosis. 

6. that steps be taken to ensure that children v/ho have 
oeen unable to attend a pre-school establishment can be 
Introduced into a larger community than that of the family 
-.vi-uhout running too great a risk. . 

Hecomnendation B 

"Whereas , 

V.,.!^® psychology of the family environment affects the 
CGild's development; 

2. the education of the child throughout the whole 
perxod between birth and the beginning of compulsory 
sc::ooling can be provided in different environments 
Uaaily, day-nursery, nursery school) ; 

3. all educational action must endeavour to be coherent; 
It is reconcended ; 

all fSLfsIS ??ve1ronn?'?'"^"' *° that 

^Cri ^^^^ conditions of adequate securitv 

iroTsfti :rea'; ^^^^^^^ *^"p-p- 

nu-soi^'Js hnt 5^ considered not only as 

all ;f;ects of T?.?^ education designed to develop 
dix dopects of tne child's personality. 
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Fsecoaaendation Fl 
Having regard: 

1. to the number of magnitude of the problems discussed 
at the Venice Symposium; 

2. to the real work done during the Symposium; 

3. to the number of problems, and of aspects of problems 
which could only be mentioned in passing and not studied ' 
in depth; 

It is recommended : 

that the present members of the Symposium be given 
an opportunity to meet again in the future in order to 
riaice a more thorough study of the general problems left 
outstanding. 



Recommendation F2 
Having regard: 

1. to the number, variety and complexity of biological, 
psychological, social and pedagogical problems arising 

in connection with pre-school education; 

2. to the need for teachers to be constantly provided 
T/ith up-to-date information and to be informed of the 
latest results of scientific research; 

3. to the need for pre-school education to be based on 
scientifically established findings and thereby to be 
constantly improved; 

It is recommended ; 

1. ' that action-research be organised in all countries; 

2. that research be carried out in depth into certain 
specific subjects (development of language, for example); 

3. that all research be of a multidisciplinary nature; 

4.. that the findings be centralised and disseminated 
by a special service set up in the Council of Europe; 

5. that the Council of Europe undertake to publish an 
account of the educational and pedagogical situation in 
pre-school establishments in the various countries, indicating 
the trends which emerge, their causes, the experiments 
r.ade and the methods adopted as a result. 
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r-.ecoiaffientjation ?3 
Havi::g regard : 

1. to the need for the present-day citizen to master 
a irodem la^nguage other than his cother tongue; 

results already obtained in certain countries 
tcrough tne early learning of a foreign language; 

lUr- "?ed to develop and control such action by 

giving It a firm scientific foundation; • 

It is recoaaerided ; 

the Council of Europe organise a symposium on' 
one proolea of early bilingualism. j y ^ um on 

?^8Coamendatioa ?4- 

Tiie Working groups, 

-^^ Jiving considered the problems arising in connection 
wiTh the early learning of reading, writing and mathematics 
pre-school level; 

2. having had insufficient time to deal fully with all 
problems connected with early learning; 

Hecocusend 

^ special meeting be organised to consider, in the 
ri^?^°£ P^'=^;"^^-?^y scientific findings, whether early 
wraxning oi this kind is advisable and feasible and. if 
so, m what conditions. ' 
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APPENDIX A 



DETAILED PR OGRA:'.ly[B OF THE VKMICB SYliIPOSIiJM 
nday 11 October 1Q71 



9 a.a. The sitting was opened by Mr. BONACINA who welcomed 

axl taking part in the Symposium and read a 
telegram from the Italian Minister of Education 
who was unable to attend the opening of the , 
bymposium as planned. 

9.15 a.a. Mr. BEMTGEN described the work of the Council 
of Europe and of the Co\incil for Cultural 
Co-operation. 

10 a.m. Mr. MIALARET - Introductory report on the 

theme of the Symposixim. 

11 a.m. tir. AGAZZI - Paper on "The aims of pre-school 

education". 

12 noon Discussion in plenary sitting. Participants 

asked questions and clarified certain topics 
they considered particularly important, 
Mr. Mialaret explained the prograxmne for the 
working groups. 

3 p.E. Meeting of all participants for division into 
tnree groups - Bilingual group under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lub; - English-speaking 
group under the chairmanship of Miss McDougall; 
- i'rench-speaking group under the chairmanship of 
I'lrs. Deiaunay. 

After participants had made their choice, the size 
Ox tae groups v/as as follows: 

Bilingual group; 13 
English-speaking group: 17 
Erench-speaking group: 13 

3 "n.n. and ,r . . ^ 

5.i5 p.u. ^^estmgs of groups. 

9 p.m. Meetings of heads of groups and rapporteurs 
with the organisers of the Symposii^m to take 
stock of the day's activities.' 
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Iiies'iay 12 October 1971 



9 50 a.n. Miss ^vaddington - lecrura on ^'Methods used in 
early childhood education''. 

10.50 Discussion of Uiss t7addington ' s lecture. 

Ihe main contributions to the discussion related 

to the distinction between play and work. V/as 

it necessary in the nursery school to prepare 

the child for work as he would know it in 

adulthood or should work be regarded as a liberating 

factor and a source of personal satisfaction? 

In view of the importance of the question 

the working groups were asked to d^iscuss it» 

11.30 a. a. Group meetings. 



5 p.n. and 
5 D.n. 



Group meetings 
5 p.m. English films: 



- Before School 

- The Education Programme 

- Primary Education in England. 

9 p.m. Italian film: 

"A Day*s Education in the Nursery School". 

Wednesday 13 October 1971 

5.50 a. 3. Mr. Laeng "Relations between home and school" 
Discussion. 

11 a.n. Group meetings. 

3 Group meetings. 

5.50 p.n. Group meetings. 

'3 o.is. Pilris: 

Play School 

- Scuola dell 'Alba 
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A P ^ Z M D I ^ 3 

i ^^^r :dugtop.y PApg i 
by 

i-ir. Gaston Mialai^et, 

Profassor, University of Quebec, 
V/orii rrL^ciident of the OMEP 



The Dreoaration of an introductory repo'rt is always a 
delicate matter; if it anticipates too directly the later 
proceedings of the meetings it is likely to steal the thunder 
of the lecturers, which is not a very nice thing to do; if 
it retcains toa general it loses all relevance. If the speaker 
5ive3 precise instructions as to working procedures, he is 
likely* to he accused of being over-officious; if on the 
contrary "he leaves the participants a completely free hand, 
it may be wondered what purpose he serves. As I became aware • 
of all these hazards, my anxiety grew, for the three eminent 
personalii;ies v/ho are to address us - Professor Agazzi, 
::i3s Waddincton and Professor Laong - wxll each deal with a 
fundamental^ aspect of oviT subject: the aims of pre-school 
education^ ::h8 methods it onployG., and its relations with the 

I hciv3 therefore ccnsultod a certain amount of materiaJ. 
in ':he field, both article3, ieotu./es and official texts; I 
i'-n-.ersrd r.yself in great tomes '^•f statistics; above all, I 
juiled upon rn:/ personal experience at international level and, 
r/jitoing ir.to practice the principlos I teach at university, I 
Vtterr.pted co ;;ork cit my ov/n ideaj on the subject in order to 
pre3ent tr^ fav/ followins r^-marks. 



Heir..^ t/.e country of flaria Montessori, I do* not need to 
.^o.Tiind yz-l thai; the twentieth concur:/ already is, and will 
c^.^ccme r.ore zr:± more, the century of tho child, of recognition 
rf his righos, of his "cpoculative promotion" (^'promotion 

^culauivo- - Joan Bourjace). vihile young children, in 
•":»ryin5; oic^jos anl points ?a tine, have already b-aen the 
jjj.iact oi :.t-oontion to a ^.rear.er or lesser dc-gree, it can 
ro asof-rtei v;ithout hesi';rir;ion tha^ nowadays and in all 
c:.ur.tri03 ore-.^choo^ cducawion hao become a subject of 
'jj^ncern ^cth fo'j oduca'ccr^: and r.li thOoO associated ;vith thorn 
- psychologists, paediati ■ 0 ".ans, sociologists, social workers 
ani for parentc', aUminlstr;.o;or:i and politicians. 
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This concern has arisen not only under the influence of 
the probler.3 raised by new technical, economic and political 
oituations, but as a result of the efforts of major international 
organisations such as the League of Nations, the UNO, UNESCO, 
th2 Council of Europe (the holding of this seminar is a living 
witness thereto) and, more modestly, by all the non-gnvernmental 
organisations, among which I should like to mention the 
v;orid Organisation for Early Childhood Education, whose very 
recent congress in Bonn brought together more than 1,500 
?arT:icipant3 from over fifty different countries. 

As early as 1923 we find the Geneva Declaration stating in 
its Article 1 that the child must be enabled to develop 
normally in mind and body. 

Bit it will be noted that in both the 1923 and the 19^8 
Geneva Declarations the t^rms are fairly loose; people were 
still co.-itent with general statements. Not until the 195O 
United Nations text and, in particular, the 1959 Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child, do v/e find clear and explicit 
international affirmation of the necl for education starting 
at birth: 

Principle 6 

*-The child, for the full and harr.o.^ious development of 
his personality, needr^ love ^^nd understanding. He shatll, 
v/herever possible, g,* -w u? in the care and under the 
responsibility of his parents, and, in any case, in an 
atmosohere of affection and of moral and material 
security; a child- of terrier j3ars shall not, save in 
exceptional circumsua^-^esj be c^para^t'?.d from his 
mother. Society and the public authorities shall have 
the du':y :o extend particular care to children without 
a farr.ily and to those witaou'j c.d2qv/jL'ce means of support. 
Payment of Stat'3 and other- assistance towards the 
-maintenance of children of larjre families is desirable." 

Principle 7 

•'Tne child is entitled to receive education, which 
*^hall be free and co.r.pulsory, at least in the elementary 
stages. He shall be given an education which will 
promote his general culture, and enable him, on a basis 
of equal opportunity, to develop his abilities, his 
individual judgment, ^nd hi^ sonse of moral and social 
responsibility, and to becor-j a useful member of 
society. 
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•"The ces- interests or the child shall be the guicting 
principle of thoso i^esponsible for his education and 
gur.iar.ce; that responsibility lies in the first 
pl^ce vith his parents. The child shall have full 
opcorf^.itv for play and recreation, v/hich should be 
directed to zhe same purposes as* education; society 
and rhe public authorities' shall endeavour to promote 
zhe en.joyrnent of this right." 

li\ 1961 rhe International Bureau of Education in Geneva 
devoted one of its sessions to pre-school education; and.it 
-3 in its Heccnnrendation No. that we find the most forceful^ 
3rpre33ion of the entire rang of problems connected with 
pre-school education. 

We are not therefore dealing with a passing fashion of 
ari interest kindled hy some momentary flash of feeling. 
Interest in everything connected with pre-school education 
goes deep and the needs .being voiced at the present time 
are very real ones* 

It should also be added that the stress laid by cc^rtain 
52hcoi3 of psychology, in particular' the exponents of 
psjcho-anclysis, on the decisive importance of the early 
ve^rc in sx:bfecuent psychological development did a great 
deal bo change 'the attitudes of adults towards very young 
children. VJe a^'e now fully aware (thanks to the. v/crk- of 
3::it2, Eov/lcy, Houdinesoo) that ensuring that a young child^ 
'^'/..;"ov? e?:3eilen: conditions regarding health and food is not 
r^rouzh t'j provide him v/ith the necessai'y conditions for 
hErr.cnl:)us psychological .development . Right from birth, a 
^hild reac*:s first of all emotionally and then socially and 
ph;'Cicall:r; his earliest experiences are likely to Leave 
pr^foir.d "races in his psychological make-up. R^^cognition 
01' :l:e \:?rz played by fchOoC early years v/as a decisive factor 
z.ri hlshll£.L*:ir:£. the Importance of pre-school education 
^"^arti^^ c^-'- ' "^^i* ^ ..... 

C-:r..y:rre-i with this vast movement; of ideas,. v;hat does a 
Izz.c Lz V.:^ farts teach us? Does the situation of ear'ly 
childhood educauion correspond to v;hat \je should like it to 
cet- !:av£' all the admirable declarations Intent been 
follo'.;ed up zy practical achievements? 



o 



EC'''!. ^;.C7S TrZ PRESEFP SITUATION 0? I-^E-SCHOOL EDUCATION 



It *:ould be very time-consuming to paint a full and 
dc-aii-^; ri-ture. We shall try to offer certain basic 
dO£criyjtivc- elc..:ents ?;rouped around a few general ideas, and 
Q each participant r:^ay, during the week, eidd the further 

clcrr.ents v;hi'2h appear indi3pv:?nsablc to the accuracy of tho 
™ overall pict'^e. MM>-i2 
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V/e wish first of all to insist on the necessary and 
inevitable relativity of the Judgments v/e have to make and on 
the absolute necessity of forrriing ci correct idea of the scope 
of the phenomena under consideration. 

According to the statistics published by UNESCO, there 
were in 1968 some 1+87 million children aged four or less 
(^87>015>000) in the world, Europe having a large share of the 
total with more than 6I million. These nanibers are of no 
significance unless the annual rates of population growth are 
known. At the present time, the average rate of growth of the 
world population is 2^, but for the under-fours in particular, 
it is between 2,1% and 2.2%. This is the general context in 
which we must place the European situation in order to make a 
fair judgment, and the following table will help us to da so: 



Average peroentage growth of the school population 
bet ween 1960 and 196b 

TOTAL 0 to 1| years 

0 to 2if years ONLY 





2.02 


2.17 




- 2.59 


2.70 




1.21 


- 1.66 




2.87 


2.70 




2.32 


2.87 




0.86 


- 0.61 




2.03 


0.81 




3.09 


3.27 



It may be seen, therefore, that the number of children of 
pre-school age (taken here as being from 0 to 4 years) is 
tending to fall in Europe and North America, v/hereas the Arab 
States, for example, are going to have to face serious problems 
in this field. 
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1/0 a;.: 


i I?6i3-6B 


(in thousar'do ) 


**-»•' • ^^^^^ 




0 - ii 


5 - 9 




15 - 19 


20 - 24 


1 

i 

i 


V.rlv i960 
■..:ri-. 1965 
1966 

1968 


2.981, 6dl 
^.289.002 
3055.108 

^■^91.958 


2iOQ OOP 

456.944 
466.631 
476.651 
487.015 


407.593 
412.788 

418 i- 143 

423.662 


317.578 
363.347 
370.691 

385.870 


269.301 
313.399 
321.851 
330.580 
339.590 


252.248 
264.106 
272.213 
280.601 
289.281 


i 

1 
1 

I 

1 
( 

1 


Africa 1960 

1965 
1966 

1907 

1968 


2^.577 

503.148 
310. 99S 
319. Opl 

327.312 


47 . 259 
53.726 
55.177 
56.667 
58.197 


37 . 3oi 
42.256 
43.456 
44.690 
45.958 


31.817 
35.901 
36.828 
Ji '119 
38.755 


27.510 

30.931 
31.702 
32 . 494 
33.306 


23.786 
26.600 
27.240 
27.896 
28.569 


I 

» 
1 


::cr-r. i960 

A~.?rica 1965 
1966 

1968 


198.675 
2U.329 

216.915 

CJ.9.53J- 
222.179 


cic • OXi. 

22.706 
22.328 
21.956 
21.590 


OA Q^l 

22.786 
22.805 
22.824 

22.843 


18.661 
21.006 
21.384 

d±. (OO 

22 . 159 


14.856 
18.826 
19.272 
19.729 
20.196 


12.346 
15.060 
15.789 
16.554 
17.357 




La-ir. 196'D 
^~erica 1965 
1966 

1968 


213.^22 
245.884 
252.941 

267.668 


35. OP'^ 

40.644 
41.741 
42.867 
44.024 


29. ro^ 
34.492 
35.420 
36.373 
37.351 


24.907 
29.372 
30.277 

"XT OTA 
32.172 


20.946 
24.528 
25.382 
26.265 
27.178 


17.933 
20.587 
21.258 
21.950 
22.665 


• 

j 


-^ria i960 
19* 

I9C6 

i96e 


1.645.39c 
1.832.923 
1.875.3:7 

1.963.407 


OCA "XCA 

259 . 352 
275.529 
283.434 
291.582 
299.981 


2iy . ofo 
244.181 
247.239 
250.595 
253.653 


186.811 
216.078 

220. 675 

00c 'X'?! 

22p.5rJ- 
230. 169 


160.845 
183.705 
189.061 
194.597 
200.321 


lii3.768 
156.735 
160.992 
165.367 
169.361 


i 
I 

! 

i 


j;. i960 

--35-" 1965 
1966 

* V C f 

1968 


638.801 
675.198 
681.002 

080. 8^7 

692.764 


62.269 
61.865 
61.477 
61.104 


61.931 
61.QC5 
61.863 
61.823 


53.805 
59.242 
59.736 

DO . 

60.736 


43.8S0 
53.797 
54.789 
55.816 
56.&76 


53.325 
43.816 

ii5.563 

49. ^'24 


i 

I 

i 


-:9a i960 
1965 
1966 

x9o^ 

1968 


15.756 
17.520 
17.875 

IB. 2^0 
I8.6C8 


2.070 
2.086 

2.102 
2.119 


1.70:3 

1.927 
1.962 
1.998 
? . 034 


1.577 
1.748 

1.793 
i. o5*t 
1.879 


1.264 
1.612 
1. 645 
1.679 
j.713 


1.09C 
1.3C3 
1 371 
1.^'36 
1.5^3 


1 

i 


'Ara- 196c 
.3-^-..', 1965 
- ' ' ii 

1967 
1963 


(93.566) 

(lC7.e^5) 

(110.350) 
(113.75S) 

(117.271) 


(:6.466) 
(19.402) 
(20.036) 
(20.689) 
(-^1.365) 


(13.216) 
(15.3-^1) 
(15.838) 
(16.374) 
(16.929) 


(ll..?l9) 
(12.879) 
(13.287) 
(13.707) 
(14.140) 


(9.57'-') 
(10. 9 '.3) 
(11.275) 
(11.615) 
•'11.967) 


(r^.j-'i) 


\ 
1 

) 

1 
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DisLi'Ihutio^. 




Private Eujo. 






Total 


ir c- 
















jrc. 


Priva Le 


i c . 


, (>5 oi overall 








rease 






Eckic. 


I'f 


to*-al) 




1561 


2-. 6*^1 


• 


11.8^17 




12 .-824 


. 


52,0 




1965 


30.256 


5,2 


15.875 


7,8 


14.381 


2,9 


47,5 




IQ66 


32.C34 


5,9 


16.899 


6,5 


15.135 


5,2 


47,2 




1967 




6,1 


17.811 


5,4 


16. 193 


7,0 


47,6 




1968 


35.780 


5,2 


18.589 


4,4 


17.191 


6,2 


48,0 




1961 


129 


• 


"52 




97 


. 


75,2 




1965 


\\q 


3#3 






115 


4,4 


78,2 




1966 


Ife 


10,2 


40 




122 


6,1 


75,3 




1967 


171 


5,6 


42 


5.0 


129 


5,7 


75,4 




196a 


180 


5,3 


47 


11,9 


133 


3,1 


73,9 


» _ * - - » 


1961 


2.452 




2.O6Q 




383 




15,7 


A 'erica 


1965 


2.974 


^^9 


2.465 


4!5 


509 


7,3 


17,1 




1966 


3.098 


4,2 


2.546 




552 


8,4 


17,8 




1967 


3.270 


5,6 


2.688 


5,6 


582 


5,4 


17,8 




1968 


3.^13 


4,4 


2.809 


4,5 


6o4 


3,8 


17,7 


la-ir. 


1961 


996 


• 


685 




311 


. 


31,2 




1965 


1.284 


6,6 


914 


7,5 


370 


4,4 


28,8 




1966 


1.368 


9,6 


980 


7,2 


3S8 


4,9 


28,4 




1967 


1.429 


4,5 


1.018 


3,9 


411 


5,9 


28,8 ' 




1963 


1.613 


12,9 


1.122 


10,2 


4fl 


19,5 


30,4 


.-.-a i) 


1961 


id;i45 




658 




9.491 




93,5 




1965 


11.13^ 


2,5 


871 


7.3 


10.313 


2,1 


92,2 




1966 


11.816 


5,7 


940 


7.Q 


10.876 


5,5 


92,0 




1967 


12.773 


8,1 


1.018 


8,3 


11.755 


8,1 


92,0 




1968 


13.700 


7,3 


1.074 


5,5 


12.626 


7,4 


92,2 


Z * *^'*' t' 


1961 


IICBS^ 




8.403 




2.481 




22,8 




1965 


1:^.584 


7^6 


11.593 

^ ^ ^ 


8^4 


2.991 


4^8 


20,5 




1966 


15.502 


6,3 


12.393 
" 


6,9 

^9 ✓ 


3.109 


3,9 


20,1 




1967 


16.268 


4,9 


13.045 


5,3 


3.223 


3.7 


19/-; 




1968 


16.773 


3,1 


13.536 


3,8 


3.237 


0,4 


19,3 


: i^a: la 


1961 


61 


• 




. 


61 


. 


100,0 




1965 


83 


8,0 


0,3 




83 


8,0 


95,6 




1966 


88 


6,0 


0,2 




88 


6,0 


99,8 




1967 


93 


5,7 


0 


• 


93 


5,7 


99,6 




1968 


101 


8,6 






100 


7,5 


99,5 




1561 


(123) 


• 


(31) 




(152) 


. 


63,1 






(137) 


0,5 


(20) -10, '( 


(166) 


2,:.' 


89,3 




1960 


(2Co) 




(22) 10,0 


(184) 


10,8 


8'?,_^ 




i:'67 


(219) 




(22) 




(197) 


7,1 


90.0 




1908 


(230) 


5,0 


(2?) 




(208) 


5,6 


90, 't 




; c. * 


Ir-r.tal 


Cr.ira, ^ 


'h^ rb:nocr 




0 Tilly's R*! 


0 .1-3 r 


nf Kf ire's 
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It will now be usex'ul to examine the situation of these 
61 miliian European children with regard to pre-school teaching 
e3T;aoli3hT-ento. In this respect, statistics must be used with 
great caution, for several reasons: enrolment statistics are 
frequentl^r only approximations, and the ages of school 
"-.eginners vary fairly widely, v/ifch these reservations in 
r.ind, we can reflect on the tables on pages 5 nnd 6* 

If we ccapare the total population figures with those for the 
the 3 to 4 age group alone (which may be assumed to represent 
one quarter of the total populacion), we reach the following 
results: 





] 

Populatjion : 


Estimated 
number 
of 3-4 

year oZ C^s 


Numbers enrolled 


-Ln; thousands 


from 
0-h years 


3-6 years 
apprcx. 


3-4 years 
(estimated ) 


Whole world 


487,015 


121,75'4 


35,780 


10,000 


Africa 


58,197 


14,549 


180 


50 


JJorth .^.-nerica 


21, -590 


5.397 


3,413 


1,000 


Latin Anerica 




11,006 


1,613 


500 


Asia 


299,981 


74,995 


13 ,700 


4,000 


Ziirope ST.C. USS?. - 


6l;10l4 


15,276 


16 ,773 


5,000 


Ocsania 


2,119 


529 


101 


30 


Arab Staties 


21,365 


5,341 


230 


■ 70 



Even a cursory study of these figures immediately shows 
^hat a inighty effort still has to be made if we hope to introduce, 
progressively, a systematic and properly organised system of 
pre-schocl education. 

Vt-e n-ust^ however, subject these statistics to closer 
scrutiny, because the countries grouped under the heading 
*'3^rope and USSR", do not form, as the mathematicians would 
say, a hc-^ogeneous set. All Bjropoan countries have not 
reached thts sa.'^io standard of pre-prlmary eaucation, and a 
r.ere coriparison betv/een the numbs^r of children and the number 
of nursery school toachors Is most revealing. 



ERLC 



It is tharefo'j'e difficiJlt for us to give a categoric 
ar.Sw'^r to such a question as: is pre-3chool education 
c:*^: ficiently highly develi^ped in lurope? If no account were 
Z-Jxcen of the ;;orld situation^ the answer v/ould be n£. If the 
c^ituacion In other couritriocs is tal-ren into account, the answer 
vrruli be yos. 5ut '^iven tnis answer is too general and needs 
to be qualified, since European countries have not all reached 
the sar.e le/el of achiJverr.cj^t • These few remarks give some 
insight into both the variety of situations and the complexity 
o:' the procle.Tis raised bj'' pre -school education. 

And even then, do we ail a'ctach the same meaning to the 
expression '^pre-sohool education"? It is worth while looking 
briefly at how the concept has evolved, so that each country 
r:ay rea'lise where it stancic in r^^lation to the general situation. 



o 
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Scho^ir, for th'^ vi:!^ yoi^ig were first created to meet 
ooolai noed3. Tha nursery school, the creche, the casa dei 
ta.T:bini, i;ho 'Cinder^ art en viex^ all provided to look after 
children loft on their ov;n as a result of the increasing demands 
for -fenialo lacour n\Cido br an expanding industry. These places 
for "loV.cing cifter*** chila.v;n very cv.ickly b-3came educational 
establichner/cs, a chango v:i lv.h may be readily observed in 
al.r.ost ell Furcpegn countries ^ 

Hut this init^'al 3cc:al aspecj has never completely 
disarpeai^i',;., even c.lthouc.:h it ohan^^ed to satisfy new needs. 
Recently Ir^ USSR, in i-';s rc^p^^rt o^. cduf^ational trends in 
1968-70'^ point I ou': that, ;;hile providing harmonious education 
•/r.d so^xid proporatlon for scr^ool, the increasingly extensive 
r.et;;orv of* n^iroery ;johools had v^nabled mothers to reconcile 
r.ore oasilv their dorr.esLic and occuoa^:ional duties 
•IT/BIH Confinted 

In a ...ore specific wr. r^, pre-school education plays a 
funiar.ancal social role, in that it enabl(^a contact to be made 
vith the parent r. of ?.ll yov.ns children. Certain countries 
ro£^.^rcl the d-^v:!! -.pmont of pre-schocl education as a means of 
inr.u..n:'irr>: the population and -lav sloping the basic principles 
of hyrien^^, nulrifcion and fr;m:..ly li"e. The very young child 
is \ f-.uch r.ore offocwlvj link b3tr9..a school and family than 
the child f cor.pulsory school o,:^j. 



II l3 00- ious that \r. rapidly evolving societies fanily 
.7oructur-33 v^ill oe somev/hat disrupted: the distance between 
. ?r> and horr.e^ v;orking hours v/hich no longer correspond to 
rij^rurai cyolas^ r.err/oers of one farr.ily having to worx: in places 
:Er a/cv fr:-:: aach other - all this means that the young child 

lepri'.e^ o:' sta'oie surroundf ng^s and lacks conr.plOuS 
Coychoioglcai security. Pre-school education prevents him 
frcT: ihiing tossed about in all directions and provides him v/ith 
one stability necessary to his development. 

Pre -school education also plays a social role by waging a 
conpaign against social inequalities. I am convinced that both 
l^cz'jv^s and study groups will bring out the importance of 
ore-school education, in minimising the effects of the linguistic 
Inadequacies of children from economically and psychologically 
poor backgrounds and In giving all children an equal chance of 
la^rer success in school and at work. 

I should also like to draw' attention, as the Italian 
delegation so rightly did at the Sixth Conference of European 
;:inr.st3rs of Education in 1969, to the important part which 
a^rly childhood education ought to play in looking after migrant 
v;orkers? children. The present European situation is goir^ to 
arable exchanges of manpower to be developed to an ever greater 
oegree. The tra.nsplanted families and their youngest children 
,-ill havo to adjust chemselYes to new living conditions. "The 
child? 3 pc^'^ents often failed to meet some basic requirements^ 
^•ince. they often tended to speak a rather poor language 
'usually a iialeot) v/hich was incapable of expressing the new 
yilzrxca.1 reality, i'ioreover, the child was generally fitted 
?.r.tc an educational environment obviously complying ivith the 
culcurai rf^c;vLrer.ents of the host country. Thus, the process 
zf r-dapraiion and cultural formation was seriously impeded in 
rnau vei^y school V7here education was expected to h^=?l.p overcome 
oif fio'j:.ui3£ iue to the period of adjustment to new living 
::r.dirion3/^ [ClG/'il (69) 10 page Qk). 

Pre-sohcoi education may now be seen in context where 
^:oial. •3:?oncrr.ic, technical and political factors change very 
s..lftly. in addition, the development of all I'apid means of 
'.o-r.runioation and information induces us to reconsider the aims 
ar.i functions of pre-school education. Considered as a part 
of the svooe::^ of perr;anent education which is progressively { 

ztr.-^ ouilt up, pre-school education (just as any other type) 
' ^st oe oonouintiy reviewing its aims and fionctions. Without 

:^-:-;.n^ t: :::r,tioip^tC' the following led. ^re, ve should like 
to ^riio fe-./ rer.cirks here. 
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-II-'S AND FL^ICTIONS OF PRS -S CHOOI, SDUCATIOH 

A XJhorough examination of thece questions would require 
.Tore time, rnd in any cam part cf our week's study will 
"ce to tnem. iJlthout followin,;: the fashion of the day 

in other fields ana devoting detailed attention' to the < 
".a^or.orny" of teaching 'ob.jeotivaSj I would emphasise that such 
Soudieo can only be undertalcen in the light of t:he most recent 
a.r-d thcrouch research in psychology^ biology, and sociology. 
Since the cre.-.tion of the first establishments offering 
pre-school education, our knowledge of " psychology has considerably 
increased and the same is true of biology. Thaiiks to our more 
exact and more precise picture of the stages in a child's • 
development, our more profound and refined knowledge of the 
action of the different factors which affect this development, 
we may reach a more realisoic and effective definition of the 
aims and functions of prp-school educat:ion. ; ■. 

Such education may be describe:', as. psrforming a three-fold 
function: ' an c.lucational role, i CDrapensatory and therapeutic 
rol^: Cxid finally, a diagr.osblc role ■. . 

The educational role affects ^.he child In the first place, 
thsro is no doubt of that, but also che p.v-onts and the environment 
as a -whole. The study j^roups will be do;'C:loping these different 
asoects,- '..nich -.ve do no- int'rr^l to d-.-ell upon here. The role of 
education during c^iai'ly childhood is fairly chai'act eristic; it 
is crr.r.arily a crue3*:ion of- grouping, co-ordinacir^s and integrating 
all* -she IcnowlodTe acquired by <-hj chi.'.d in his early years. This 
action may r.:>.dily be cons ' 'j". -.^id from the individual ang-lo 
initially^ but' also from the sco.lp.l an^^e: the ehccxanter with 
3ir.ll ^ or contrasting expe.'LeriC^a ^-ill p.-ovjrle children with 
f'-j o:!oortiLnity for fruitful -reflection and eni'ichment. The 
educa^Jion of the child vrill e..zo consiac cf widening his range 
O'" contacts with tb^ oucsiae wor' d and inpi-ovins his capacities 
to rs3eiv2 information an^'; ;or.imunicate, especially by developing 
■'is ce-^ceotive and motor skills a. id his co\r.{?.3in~l of language, 
"his" r iiceileo-uual and loo;ical trainir_j will never be divorced 
T>-om its Afioctivo and cocial aspects, and teachers will pay 
every attention to ths development of the child's creativity. 

In th^s '-icj the nursery school will exploit all the child's 
ross-'biiit-'es and oreoar-^ him under the best possible conditions 
for eleTentary school", wh.ch rnay no-,.- be rcfjarded as the aecon^ stag' 
~f --hc-^l rcyr. A study group '.;ill doal with the problem 

liaison b2t'-;een ther. 3 t'."0 levelr; and vrlth tho methods and 
procedurej. enabling tr-ncfor bo be carried out as smoothly a.s 
possible. 
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Iha i^-^.censatory tind therapeutic role of pre -school 
-:.'.u3a::ic:n ras only be<?n recognised in the last few decades, 
\.\.z rrj^zr. r rehear oh wcr': hao provided abundant proof of the 
:".ii;her s^cir.ir^ds '::chicevec* by pupils '.;ho have t"'0"lvjd compensatory 
t:- iLchin^, specially in language. the latest national 

repcrrs and scientific findings highlight the differences in 
::i;velopi'nent ce-:v;een chilaren living in different economic and 
ouluural conditions. Given an equal intellectual potential, 
two children brought up in far.ilies of different psychological 
level do not have equal chances of academic success. It is 
-his very injustice that the school has tried to combat for 
several years and it is this genuinely democratic taslc which 
r.re-school education r.ust assume. All establishments caring 
f jr very yc^.g children should set themselves the aim of giving 
all pupils an equal chance of success at the start of elementary 
school. 

Attention should moreover not be limited merely to 
linguistic handicaps, however important these may be. There 
are other shortcomings affecting perception and motor control 
.;hich, without reaching pathological proportions, nevertheless 
constitute obstacles to later adjustment. It is with this in 
rina that the nursery school teacher should keep an eye open 
:or all deficiencies so that they may be remedied by the 
appropriate educational therapy. It is at this a:;e, miore than 
:.z any other, that education ' should meet the netds of each 
individual child and take him as the starting point for trying 
tz develop in him all those capacities, if not the actual skills, 
li::ely to' rive him access in later life to knowledge and culture. 

Zz is ^.:-:i5 ot-^y. tlr-.t -i vvoll-trcinod inf-^.nt teacher can 
jLry l:-::::!:'.- rclc in iia^.:n'.bin^^ z\\. ha"n-j:icap which cannv^t bo 
r-: odi^i "cy ^r.i r:-c;Tho:ls. tcchniciUO::; ans* art of tc^^iching. As 
-,,11 -,3 1 Inc ^ ^placo i' r free anr! j-- " n-^::neoui3 activities, the 
ln~''.n* :-^.rs-:r2/' :.chj:l ^Iso r-fiors £:hrev/d adult ideal 
' .rt'jr.i^i. 3 J -r /o:^ .rv^.tif^n. It is by his conduct during his 

hii c-n-^:.ot3 .-rL^h the ozt^.ricr nni v/ith the other 
cl'-^l'r-^n r:\n:: '/Os h:.m that -a y y^^cz chiir> revvjali; the 

1 hiG character :-nd ^-^rsonality . It is at 
r^.r^fy :V-.y i)-.^ i'>'a::i; i'^r Cwrt-^ln dcf icivoncics 
* r':.^:j r/ .;rt;\rc., an', 'vj.z child r.ny bo rut in 
:;;5ccl- Her: abl^. t.^ "i'.^^ly "^^^^'-^ appropriate 
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':[-iz i iiv'. I ic « • 1 0 ' w-i tr e s :j the ne ed f jt 
. *-'he v': rAylz.: i ceiiL-ct v/ith th.. child 

.-:r./ I: hl.^ j.^uc^ti-jK. I'e fc^.' chur, h wevcr iii:jhly 
. i'/i a :..ci"liet i-: all rittcrs .'.f Lectin^;; a 
l.ji.i L.^tloiy .-^11 tl;. r:>.eds - oeu0 4tiunal, 
- r:h .1\/' c *1 , r\cM'::J: :-:c:-j1, p.^th Ir^^ical - 

Z:\. L:i'^ .z -:..c:ijr 3;- ' thrr.;fcre n- len^rcr cuneide-^^cd 
^ :: -n. n../ .re \i r..o>r neib'l fcr r.h«. child 'v^> criVleU; 
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, = ^oati:n* Z-Ji-s should t:- formed to dca.1 with pr9-3chocl 
<0'2ti':n in 7rler zlio.t every aspect and every factor 

^..w- child s duvolopnont i::3.y be examined and analysed 



-his -:?r.T. should ot'/isTusly in-jlude, first and foromost, 
-he parents, who should abandon their spontaneous and sometimes 
l:-':or.errn-:; ^educational nethods and make a conscious effort to 
.-aok up "oa-r wcrk undertaken at school. The infant school has 
th:3rei'ore a double role to play: tc train the parents to 
-^I'^oaza their children and tc collaborate intelligently with 
::he schcol, A child should not bo confronted y/ith two types 
of education, one at home and another in school: the consistency 
of The different types of education received by the child has 
a positire effect on the chances of success* 

?^-^-£C?:CCL ;i;ua^TION; SPSOIFIC CHiiRi.CTBR AND FIRST STAGE 0? 

It emerges from the foregoing considerations that pre- 
sohoC'i- education has its own unity, originality and specific 
cha2racTer. ±z is a very special stage in the education of • 
yo'xng children and requires its ov/n particular premises, 
•3JuipmenT and development possibilities. It must not however 
z-^ considered in this light alone, nor should it be 
lissociated with the full education of the individual, 
.--i'hcugh -.ve keenly support the idea that early childhood 
eiuca^ion has its ov/n specific cliaracter, we equally keenly 
sur^pcrT -h^ idea that such education is but one stage in the 
r.t-'^rpt ~o z:^3.oh the child to become an independent, fully- 
::-velopel an5 balanced individual. Seen in this light, the 
i-iuoaticn imparted during the period bet:vGen birth and entry 
ir.to pri-^ar}' school is the first link of a long chain which 
will be forged over the years, first at primary, then at 
lcv;5r and upper secondary school, A coherent approach to 
'oouc?.ti:n 5:vjuli be aiir.ed at, one which transcends the diversity 
'1 situations and processes, so thut the child will not suffer 
o'ror. a sucooBsion of contrasting and conflicting methods of 
0 w '\ol--br 5 » 

Ih- r^'hlom of relations between the nursery or i^afant 
soho^^l and "he elementary school and the transfer from one 

the 0Th-3r are theroforo important points to consider if one 
-iihes to -iToid clumsily destroying the fragile edifice built 
v.p :v3r -:ho early years. This is no minor issue, but one v/ith 
: i.r.y vari-^'^l:- olomsnts. Tho discvssion groups v/ill b-j studying 

I'T'-Moo.. but X would like horc to nanticn the different^ 
f'^otirs v-ioh should all oontribubo to ensure maximuin success 
ir. :^S::Lr.^ the transition. 
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Th',; inf'^.nt or naroery to:.chor n;na th'r chili hiinaelf ?r.ust 

r^. tht;r lirZc; a notli^r, aus" nccjp^ th?i ncCLtjsity z£ this 
c^.\:ir-^.T:i..n ;\nd p^'^'^P-^i''^ ohilf: to viev: his f.c'i school in 
?. lav-- .;r:iblo iie,l:t . Cu ivccivin:; th-. ohiicl, tho :jrir.:ir;/^ school 
sh ;uli iiu c consider ibaolf to tne sole source oi education 
^ni ignjre ovorything thr.t hac .^cne before: tho teachers at 
tr.:? xv;c 1^-vels shouxa c.")ll?/oore.te and eno-ure th^^ continuity of 
brth uhe niethods ?Jid oonter.t of their teaching • The parents 
also have xheir part to play in the psj^chological preparation 
of children for transfer and during the paricd ox ad3U3tr::ent , 
sc that some slight, easily-solved difficulty nay not develop 
like sone fixation exbscess and lead tc a typical case of 
naiad justment , 

C::e transfer procedures between nursery ?.nd primary school 
are numerous and the study group nay try to classify a.nd dOocribe 
then and also examine both "^heir advantages and drawbacks. As 
an initial approach to the question, three main cases may be 
considered: conolete separation (the primary and nursery schools 
>n'v,v nothing about each other); ccmplGte integration (nursery 
school ic a built-in part of the prinary school, as is the oase 
v,ith ini\ant classes in Prance); a transfer system exists either 
for all children, or for certain categories of children (first 
year of prinary education taug:it at tho nursery school, 
"classes d'attonto")* \7hile there is no singlo solution to this 
?--^,plex pvcblen, it io in.p.rtrjit to try in every case to find 
the solution that will onablo the child's psychological 
aovelopr.ent to take place in the best possible conditions. 

C'?,:CLU3IQIT 

A gr^at many problems have not yet been dealt v;ith and this 
introductory talk has merely attonpteJ to breach a few subjects 
rnd provide oortain t^iidi^linor-:' for reflection and discussion. 
Hirhly topical qutL^r-^tions such rs tho tu:^chin_: of a foreign 
n:.iorn language or t''a>i teaching of r.eu pathenic tics have caan 
iat ?nticnally ignored. We have coii tented -^urselvos .vith 
bk-^-cching the. broai general outiint -^n v/hich to base our v;ork 
hero. But in so d^ing I have followed the a'ivice of the 
^i^ilosorhor Gaston .Borger, v;ho said that in ordor to act one 
h-. .1 tc accept ir.perf octicn. I r:ave acte-l ond v/oald o,sk you to 
tr-^.at the iniperf ection;^ of r.y ro'.iarks with Iniulgence. 
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APPENDIX C 



ICTOI.T OF THE El'TGLISH SPErKING l.'CBKING GROUP 



-•t: ths first symposium on pre-school education held in 
Venice in October 1971, the above group defined "pre-school" 
eiucaoion as the period of time in, a child's life before the 
stnrt of cor^pulsory schooling and agreed that all experiences 
in a child's life have educational implications. 

Institutions and curricular autonomy of ure-school " 
education ' ' 

(i) Accepting that in terms of enrichment of a child's life 
educational end social services are one, it was agreed i;hat 
institutions for pre-school children which pre maintained by 
the State should be ideally the responsibility of one 
government department which would incorporate both educational 
ovA social services. 



V'here separate departments exist the co-ordination of 
services night be effected by the creation of a joint 
conmittee. 

(ii) _^ Where institutions exist, other than those provided by 
the State, there ehould be a measure of supervision to ensure 
cunparable standards of buildings, staffing, qualifications 
of staff and quality of educational content in the programme 
provided. 

(iii) It v;as agreed that there should be continuity of 
eaucational thought and practice throughout the pre-school 
snd primary years. 



Characteristic features of pre-school education are: 

(i) A reg.-rd for the child as part of a family end therefore 
r3cognition of the totcl family unit; 

(ii) respect for the individual personality of the child and 
a-- o-.vrreneys that all as^pects of development are important; 

(iii) A r5-;3rd for the complementary natures of home and 
school; 

(iv) 1. regard for the vai-ying needs of children and their 
i^.TiilivS in .today's complex society. A reco^j.nit ion that 
s^.-xyiii- ne'o'da must be met by diversity of provision which 
crout'jG -on appropriaLo educotionaj environment for children 

tntir inJividual etuges of development. 
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ForiTooLon of the child^s chcrncter 

(i) Thori- is on increasing aworcness of the importance of 
K3nYironn:3ntol stimulation c?nd the child's personal experience 
in xhe fc-rm:tion of chsriicter. IUj factors of heredity c-'nd 
tioicgical r:?.turation must also t- ^^Icn into account. 

(ii) V;i:hin xho recognised stag-.: . "V ^ d .vc'?.c::::. of the 
child of pre-school cge certain iccoois seem to lievo 
pcrticul'j-r signif icc^nce: 

- the young child *s need for a secure end stable 
relaoionship Vvithin the nuclear family at a vary 
early stage; 

- the importance of creating opportunities for c child 
to make a relationship v;ith an adult of his choice 
33 he begins to form relstionshiDS v/ith adults and 
other children beyond the family; 

- the i^iportc^nce of language development in the early 
years of a child's life and the role of the adult in 
this context; 

- the introduction of a second language should not 
interfere with a child's developing fluency in his 
mothex* tongue. 



• Moces of influence of cducstion and the frmily at this 

level : 

(i) Within the courses for the education' of teachers, 
opportunities should be mrdo to help students to appreciate 
the contribution which parents mskc in the education of young 
children. 

(ii) Studenx3 should be helped to see the tecchcr's role as 
one which involves v;ork with adults as well as children. 

(iiiiParont3 should be helped to understand the educational 
system, the ethics of the school and its methodology. 

In some countries school councils have been formed 
consisting of elected reprosentrtivos of parents, teachers, 
ether aauito v/orking in the school, and children. Their 
v/eys of vorlcini: md their particuler contribution to the 
school arc still in the experimontcl stage. 

(iv)Lise-er.ination of information ^3bout the needs of young 
children to^ those responsible for planning urban development 
is c s s ^ nt i a 1 . 
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Jdv.cg^ion ar.d assistance bs psrt of g social securlt^y; 



) Socii^l 3ecurity should enable a fomily to exist v/ithout 
res3. In T;ii::e3 cf difficulty support should oe available 
J. e3oil;r accessible, 

i;- teachers should be aware of the social services \^hich are 
a liable rnd 'lo^^d be able to advise parents about them. 



Srecific methods for an education relationship with 
children 



?rcs the earliest stages of their development children 
spend vvhan an adult l^lks to them and 'plays^ v/ith thein and 
prociates their efforts to communicate. 

) It is essent^'al that there is a secure relationship 
-:v#e9n The adults and children v/ho work together which permits, 
::epts and^supports experiment, discovery, failvre and 
ccess. ifithxn this framework, children will be encouraged 

comnunicate their thoughts and feelings to adults and 
her children, !Dhis may take place in a variety of ways: 
smatic, graphic, three-dimensional or by the spoken or 
Lzzen -ord. As the development of skills increase the 
mnunicative pov;prs may be refined resulting in more oomplex 
vs of expression. ^ 

i) The arxitudes, insight and sensitivity of the adults, 
e organisation of the day, the provision of appropriate and 
relully selected materials by the qualified teacher will 
courage the exchange of ideas through discussion and result 
3 grooving independence and initiative of the children. 

i) The ir.-portance of -play as a means of learning must always 
rrphasised. Play is the main spring of :-.fe for the young, 
play xhc-v discover the reality of the v;orld around them, 
ey tesz themselves, their peers 2nd adults, and the material 
rli. In accepting the discipline of the material vvorld 

lea«*^n xhe limixation and the behaviour of matter. The 
^oher -.viuh them must be able to observe children's play, 
3 r.^vm^ done so must provide both individual and group 
muli v/hi-^h leads on to further experiment, enquiry, 
r.z^rro'LBZi^ji, r.nd consolidation of what has been le?irnt. 
Hirer, will therefore be led to select, reject, order and 
iMr.e C^eir thou^'hts, 

v) Aftjr r.uch di3cus3ion and Inck of agreement on the terms 
lay'' c.nd "v.ork'% two v/yys of describing c.iildrvn's 
li'riti-}:^ v/^ro forr.ulatcd. 

ih-: icr'^iiDin^ text v/nj occeptcd by the majority* 
'^h- :oilDv^ing text 7;ri3 ncccj^-^ted by the zninirlty. 



. .--.^ -s r-ot the only ray in v/hich children express and 
res-iie t:.e23elve3 and come to terns with the materiel t.rd 
.-ocicl r-:-:-li-y. 

'^T}: helps children to get initiated to the technolo-ica 
3i;::^c:s -odsrn civilisation an£L.„to social responsibility, 
r.ot on^y in adaptive but also in creative forms of behaviour 



Reselling methods for young children should: 

(i) accept xhe contribution which the child gives at all 
times; . . 

(ii) expend children's thinking by concrete discovery, "by 
discussion and by problem solving; 

(iii) recognise the need for supplying new and challenging 
experiences at appropriate times; 

(iv) enable the provision of an ordered environment so that 
It cecoEes a force for positive learning and the means 
of acquiring satisfaction; 

(v) discourage competition and in its place build up the 
expectaxion of individual personal development; 

(vi) provide opportunities for creative work; both 
individually and in small groups; 

i'rll) recognise the need for physical health and provide 
opporTTunjLties for physical movement, 

(vlii) recognise that in their .-emotio-nal development-children 
ex_^er-^ei:ce a range, of • feelings which include anger and 
CO— .ic- as weU as satisfaction and joy. An acceptance 
on -r.^ part ol the teacher that, in social interaction 
a. cerxaxn r^omts of time, children may come into conflic 
vvixr — smselves, v/ith their peers or with adults should 
er-so^- :r-e teacher to use the situations positively.' 

(ix) Finally, they should recognise that times of stimulation 
ar.z .ir.es of trancuillity are equally important and that 
r.a--. i::ess snould be an ingredient of learning, £nd the 
rig-t oi children and adults v/orking together. 



■n-rcD-rgrrrrrent for children's activities 

. ^ -ivin; is an educational process. A satisfying life is 
-ntegra-^^::, ix follows that a programme for children should 
:£-xp.:.sc -:r-iE imity. life is living in a corrmunity. A]l 

-''■?ve responsibilities tov/ards, end for, others. 
;..';or-:u.ni-iv s should be made for chilur ;n to accept 
'cr.ponsibility for their own actions and work, and to accept 
c:-:iTi7eiy -r.e limitations of living co-operativelv in a 
c:-.unity, M^J ,) (j 

J. 
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?r-?p?rot ion lot ?ttendance at •primr^ry school 

If pre-school education which has continuity v/ith primary 
-:-^U''j:-ti:n l.as bec^n provided, parents and children v/ill 
alr3=-dy :.bve knc^vleuge of the second stage. 

Visits of children to the second school v/ith their 
parents 3nd teachers should be arranged frequently before 
xhe child is officially enrolled. in this v/ay any difficultie 
C3n be anticipa-ced. 

^-ours of attendance should be flexible, for part of a 
day only at first. If children shov/ signs of strain either 
during school hours or after school hours their attendance 
should be modified after discussion betv/een head teacher and 
parents. 

ohere children have not attended a pre-school 
institution ways- of introducing them to a larger community 
than the home must be considered. 



Relations betv/een school and family 

In the organisation of j)re-school education it would be 
imrealistic noz to consider the child in his social setting 
where he has confronted a variety of influences and demands 
iron an early age. 

Although difficulties may arise from conflicting values 
of hoae end school, when parents are involved in school 
na-cters the long term benefits for the home/school community 
eni y in particular, for the child are so important that ways 
of accepting and resolving differences should be explored. 



i^ducaticn of Dre-school teachers 

The deizands made of the teachers of young children are 
^resz. ^hey need ti possess particular aptitudes and to 
hrve The Icno'vledge to sstisfy and stimulate the wide range of 
:;oung children's interests. 

In their education a high priority should be given to 
studying patt;erns of child developnont from birth to the start 
of ;;rir.s:ry ecucctlon. Y/lthin their professional studies 
£''tudent3 should be made aware of ideas and attitudes in a 
dyncr.ic society £:nd should be aware o^^ bhc changing patterns 
schools and of the consequent changes in the teacher's 
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RECCMaiEMDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH GROUP 

1. Introduction. 

1.1 This paper incorporates the thinking of 2 6 representatives 
from 14 countries wKo have met as a working group for 
approximately 7? hours in the course of three days, 

1.2 The exchange of information has restated in: 

(a) a growing awareness of the diversity of present pre- 
school provision in the countries represented. This has 
particular significance in relation to the starting age of 
compulsory education; 

(b) a clarification of the different responsibilities of 
government departments concerned in pre-school provision; 

(c) the recognition of the fact that, despite a common core 
of problems, the different countries also have a ntimber of 
different problems of their own. The unequal growth, both 

in amount and quality, of pre-school education, reflects either 
the priority given to this provision, or the particular 
difficulties caused by economic or geographical conditions. 

2, Recommends t ions 

These recommendations must be considered against the 
background depicted above: 

2.1 Since the concern about the pre-school child does not 
arise only from the fact that mothers have to, or must be 
facilitated to work, but also from the fear that home 
conditions are not always ideal for the child's development, 
it is recommended that governments should take such measures 
as local realities permit, to spread knowledge among parents 
on natters related to child up-bringing. 

2.2 In order to avoid administrative confusion, duplication, 
incoherence, even conflict in the process of provision for the 
pre-school child, as well as in standards, it is considered 
desirable that the responsibility for pre-school 
establishments shotdd be vested in one single government 
department. 

Where such arrangement is practically, impossible or 
difficult, or until it is effected, it is recommended that 
a co-ordinating body should be Get up. 
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- r ->e^-. --o_=;c'^DOl institutions, other than those proviasl 

.-^rJ^lsl^ t'-e State, exist or develop, it is consideruc 
:-. J-^r^^ZZ l-^^'r i;":.isi8tive meesures chould be token to introducs 
V.:r^^r,:;l -^""^^^--vision in order to ensure comp^rr^ble 
::.;::-;^s H -ouixdlngs, staffing, quc^lifications ol staf* rr.a 
rislity 01 educaxional content in the programme provided. 

1 In cr-er to fulfill their tasks in the field of pre- ^ 
ivJool education properly, pre-school teachers need to he octh 
-^^--^cnallv B-d x»roiessicnally qualified. To this exfeco, it 
'^5"--coEEe-d8d xhat there should be provision for tneir 
--^-Inine in -cost-seccndsry colleges, comparable to that 
— o-v-ded in training colleges for primary school teachers, 
that -'-is should be fully reflected on their status and 



r^olunients , 



? 5 AccsD-inR the fact that prc-school institutions are not 
= *-iDlv Slices -vhere care for children of .Torking mothers is 
^^vided. tut that they are providing opportunities for xne 
^-^-i-. dev'lccment of the child, intellectually, socially and 

xionailv; it is recommended that they shall be eventually 
IZke avaiJble for all children of all social classes. 

2 6 On xhe b-sis of the conviction that the development of 
-1^ -h^-ld-'n's comnunicative ability (orally or in writing) 
-/nro'l^ the medi^om of the mo'ther tongue should not be 
— -"atu-^TT inxeriered with, it is recommended tnat 
iritiation inxo a second language should only be done where the 
conditions for such development exist. 

5 7 In T-^-o^tion of the importcncc of free plcy to the all- 
^'-und development of the child, it is reoomm.enaed tnat oov.n 
:-^^^p^s ^-cL rrcritects should see to it that ample play 
B^l'oe be provided in the new towns or tovm quarters, as we.l 
?3 in flo't apartments. 

- S T-^ ^^ir.^ to facilitate continuous development and ^ 
T-ovencnt^in t)re-school provision, it is rccomn;endod th.^u 
-ct^cn research^ should be encouraged in all member Jta-es-^ 
cnd'thax -he data collected should be disseramctcd throu^n 
r'oentral co-ordinating agency. 

7 q -p.alTv r^-cre of the mcgnitude and importcnce of the 
-^o-'-l^r- t>3t vra have been f.sked to discuss and of the fr.c^ 
iv,; ;7.--/"r='ect3 of the problem have not been auly e^sr. -led 
-:"::.n,/co ti-^ linit-tions, it is strongly rccomr.ondcd .hct 
" "^v-..^= t^iG sjinoosium should meet again in the lecr 
-riock at the problems nosed in greoter detnil. 
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PSl'OKT Oy EILIIIGUAL WORKING GROITP 



Ins titutional and curriculor autonomy of r>ro-3chool 
ecwi .. : J ion ~ ' ' ^ 

Pre-school raay be conducted by the Stote, by a religious 
body or by priv^ate individuals or groups. vr^ere they are 
net State-run, it is desirable that the State should have 
certain functions in relation to the proper conduct of pre- 
schools. 

In nany countries, responsibility for pre-school 
education is shared betv/een the Ministry of Education and 
other iiinistries such as Health or Labour. The majority of 
the Viforking Group would favour complete responsibility 
resting with the Ministry of Educotion. 

In most countries there is a greater or lesser degree of 
separation of pre-school and primary school • This can have 
undesirable consequences in that smooth transition from the 
one to the other is sometimes upset. While not favouring 
complete integration of the ''two, the group unanimously 
recommends th:^t liaison should be fostered betv/een pre-schcol 
£nd primary school and in particular between the final year 
of pre-school and the first year of primary school. There 
are importrnt links between the early development of the child 
and pre-school education and between the latter rnd primary 
education. These links can be strengthened by better 
educrticn of parents on the developmental features of the 
child's nature and also by the institutional link v/ith primary 
education recommended above, 

Fr^u c^tion and assistance as part of a social security 

s T '" ^'m 

The Group spoke about the creation of creches which must 
be .sufficient in number in relation to the needs of the 
v.or ;n v/ho require them. 

It v/:?s decided to recommend that creches should have an 
educational character, recognising all aspects of the 
2duc£:tion:l process. 

Specific methods for -nn educrticn relatlonshit) with 
children 

The discussion centred around the question of the extent 
to which play should bo free. While it seemed thrt in some 
countries this play is almost entirely free with n ininimuia 

ERiC / 
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of intGrvcnticn, the genoral viev; vies ohrt children/ even 
when placed in an enriched environment, do not nske full use 
of the facilities pl^.ced at their disposal unless there is 
ocequpte direction or, /'S othc^rs would prefer to put it, 
j'PproprirtG and timely intervention' on the port of the 
tea Cher ♦ 

It should be mentioned also that where some countries 
emphasise the freedom of play, they nean that the play is 
free of curricular structure rrther than that the teacher 
does not intervene. 

The Gro^ip adopted an extract from the text of a German 
rnersorandun to express its view on these natters. This text 
is included in the Conclusions. 

^Encouragement for children's activities 

The matter principally considered was the development of 
the child* s sense of ^responsibility and the way in which t^-'s 
is related to the integration of his environmental experiences 
and to his social integration. 

The Group thought that o child absorbs the sense of 
responsibility from the responsibility-behaving commimity in 
which he lives. Children-are not simply individuals but 
also members of groups and they respond to the group-situation. 

On the particular problem raised at Dr. Y/addington* s 
lecture by an Italian delegate, on the distinction bet;vettn 
play .nd work, the view wrs that the child did not make this 
distinction. The matter might be clarified by substituting 
the term "activities" for play. 

In the case of this theme also, it vies agreed that the 
cxtrcct from the German document already mentioned be put 
fonvard here also as indicative of the conclusions arrived at 
(See the Conclusions). 

Prep^^rPtion for primary school 

Se-'^eral delegates mentioned ways in which their countries 
have attempted to overcome the problems involved in the 
transition from pre-school to primary school^ Thus the 
experimental open school in Norway allov.^s movement of 
children bc:tween pre-priracry and junior primary clrsnes in 
the came school. In Belgium, schools in Antwerp have been 
arranged where pre-prinaiy and prir.ary school are ad j -cent. 

(i) Preparation for entry to the primary school should extend 
ovwr the whole of the final year of pre-school. 

(ii) The group concluded rlso that it is necoss'.:ry to prcp'^ro 
the child, the parents and the teacher for transition to 
primary school and that experimental /pproachus in different 
countries chould be helpful in this regard. 
: _/ 
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Rolrxl ns "betv/een school and fomily 

Att^.r::ion v/as concentrated on the question of the 
p^rticipa^i'-.n of parents in the running of schools. 

V^hila in Sv/iLzerland it is not oltogeth-.r unusual for 
rrcups 01 rcronts zo come together to set up o school with 
v.hich they zhen continue to he involved, in^the great mojority 
:f cciontrics the State or the churches or private institutions 
o:ntrcl rnd administer the schools. It clso seems that in 
•::r:ese cases the educational authorities are anxious to 
pronicte xhe involvenent pf parents with the schools in which 
•^>.-ir children ??re being educated. In such situations, 
pcr:nt3 nrc net invited or permitted to particips;te in the 
management of schools and their functions, the limits of 
v^-ich have not yet become clearly defined in most cases, are 
CI a supporxive rather than an administrrtive kind. 

The Group decided to recommend that it be accepted as 
necessary to have close relations between school and parents; 
zha v/ays in which these relations night be promoted v/otad 
ce nottcrs for each country to determine in its own 
circuns"::nce3. 

Sohocl ?5 an integrating factor 

Some :.i3cussicn took place on the question of tne 
r3-3haping of the child's knowledge. The Belgian delegate 
-•:.phasi3ed "hat the nursery school must respect v/hat the 
family and the environment had already given to the child 
ctherr/ise there was the risk of confusing and alienating the 
child. The intervention of the school was intended not to 
change but to enrich the child. The Chairman, in 
approaching the matter from a slightly different angle, 
r:rreed v'ith this but stated that he wished to bring out, 
-jlthough r.oz to stress, the differences between v/hat is done 
ill the lenily and v;hat is done in the school. 

This led on to the fact that, pre-school education not 
coing ccrpulsory, the parents could in the last analysis 
v;l:hirav; ^r.eir child from a school in which he v/as not 
Cr'ztlrng djvrn. This in turn raised the problem of the 
rrovision ci ?n adequate netv/ork of schools sufficient to 
*:5>3 all children of pre-school age and at the same time to 
avoid cverorov*ding in classes. It was agreed to express 
This in th:* Torm of a recoramendo^tion (See Conclusions). 
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Impact of school on T^arents 



The group considered tv/o principal points. 

Firstly, it v/3S agreed that all means open to the school 
and to the teacher to make contact with the parents and -co 
inform T;hen on the educational process should be availed of* 
These include personal interviev/s, both where the parents 
would come to the school and also where the teacher would 
visit the home, lectures, group discussions, etc* 

On the matter of visitation of homes by teachers, it was 
pointed out that in some cases teachers might object to being 
expected to do this work and in other cases parents might'be 
unhappy about having the teacher visit their home. It was 
felt that the issue could be met by saying that it should be 
normal practice for the teacher to maintain contact v/ith the 
home. 



■?Jliat did seem of importance to the group, however, was 
that teachers, particuli^rly the younger and less experienced 
ones, would often be unable successfully to arrange lectures 
and to control discussion groups. Accordingly, it v/as 
decided to recommend that techniques of discussion^ group 
dynamics and other means should be taught in training centres 
for teachers of pre-school children. 

The second main issue which was discussed was the place 
of n:en tef chers in pre-school education. The principal 
argument in favour of this is the developmental need of 
children for a male figure in their enviror^ment. This is 
particulerly the case with boys whose fathers are dead or 
divorced or have deserted the family or simply neglect their 
paxernal duties. In some of these cases there may ensue 
in adolescent years a compensatory over«-reaction against an 
environment dominated by v/omen. Y^hile it is true that 
women in general have personal qualities which make them 
particularly suitable for the education of young children 
and while there would be some objections from men in relation 
to^some child care aspects of pre-school, it was nonetheless 
felt thct attention should be drawn to the matter and a 
recommendation was formulated accordingly (See Conclusions). 
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Insritn^icr.s end curriculer autonomy of pre-school educe ticn 

2he group unanimously recommends that liaison should be 
fDStered bei;ween pre-school and primary school and in 
particular oevueen xhe final year of pre-school end the first 
year of pri2:ary schools Liaison should also be promoted 
cy ensuring that the teachers in each sector are aware of 
trie aims and methods of work of the teachers in the other 
and in a general way by all means which will ensure 
setisfacxcry results. 

The group also recommends that pre-school education 
should be xhe responsibility of the Minister of Education. 



formation cf the child's character 

The group recommends that the public including piesent 
and future parents be info:.med about problems in the education 
of young children. 

Collaboration between parents and the pre-school 
irstitu-e aotrnded by their "children is absolutely necessary, 
-u is necessary that the parents be acquainted v/ith the school 
erid thaz the teacher knows the family of the child. It is 
essential That the parents make contact v/ith the school before 
the child goes into school. 

A 77crking group of specialists in the field of pre- 
primary education might usefully be nade available to v/hich 
recourse could be had when special difficulties ^rise in 
relation to a particular child, a family or an area. 

(Heocrmendation approved only by the French-speaking 

delegates) 

follow with interest the v:ork undertaken and the 
efforts naie by organisations, services and technicians whose 
:.c;;jCtiTe is to deal v;ith the management of the environment: 
tc-.vn planners, architects ... \^e wish that they should 
never overlook children of pre-school age, their needs 
'^adequate buildings, play grounds...), their protection 
^zcr.es v:it2iout dangerous traffic). 
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Sducstion and as sistcnce as part of a social security system 

The group recommends that crfeches or day narser-ies 
should hrve an educational character, one rhich v/ili recognise 
all aspects of the educational process. 

Specific methods for an education relationsh ii] with chndr-en 
and '' ■ ~^ — = — 

Encouragement for children's activities . 

The objective of work in preparatory classes is the 
mental, noral and physical development of each individual 
child. Ilay as the natural activity of the child forms the 
centre of education; it is an integrating component of all 
learning processes. Encoxiragement of play teaches social 
benaviour, • ^-j-aj. 

4->, V:^^'^^* seems to us that life in the group enables 
une children to develop their sense of responsibility v/hich 
in our viewpoint is very important for the future of the 
individual and of society as a v.'hole. 

Prexiar ation for attendance at primary school 

Preparation for entry $o the primary school should 
extend over the whole of the final ytjar of the pre-school. 

-V, J^^ i.^ necessary to prepare the child, the parents and 
one teacher for transition to primary school and 
experimental approaches in different countries should be 
helpful in this regard. 

scn^oi"^^ s chool and family - running of the nursery 

The group recommends that it be accepted as necessary 
to nave ciose relations between school and iDarents- the 
v/^ys m which these relations might be promoted wouM be 
mstoers for each country to determine in its own circumstances. 

Ighool as a factor f or integrating the training gi ven by 

The group recommends that governments enable a sufficient 
number of schools to be provided in such a way os lollll 
pre-school educe ticn available to all children in the ' 
population. 

It is necessary that classes be not oy-jrcrov/ded. 
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■• :\rec- ?r.d indirect qducational imoact of school on the 

•: : . . - 3 



■Ihe grout) considers it useful to recommend to govcrrjients 
th^t troining'in the techniques of group discussion, IcnowledgG 
o'i"ffrou^ dyiioniics &nd sll other means which C3_n be of help 
L- in-crcTing relations hetv/een families and schools, be 
in-rcduced into the training of teachers in pre-school 

It -3y i-iso be useful to have male teachers, v/ith the 
sr-ziQ trDining for pro-school as female teachers, tcke part 
in ^h3'educrtion of yoimg children, especially cases of 
childr-ir. .vhcse f ether is absent. 



Bacides, the group draws up the following rccummendeticns: 

Hie grou-D recoiTTiendf^d that pre-school establishments 
.-hould' disv^cnse rcsd-sofaty education to young ^children, in 
crdor to z-rotict them from the dangers of trcffic. This 
educ^- oicn^ shculd be adapted "to the age of the children. 

The 2Toua recommended that the Council of Europe shculd 
^rsTj&re a^r-i'^iicstion on the educational situation of rrc- 
cch^ol ests'.lisnm^nxs in the member States, indicrting new 
trcr.ds r.nd t-heir cai'ses, experiments mode rnd their 
sncscquGn": a'-plioation. 

Tr3 .-rcuD recommended that th Council of Europe shculd 
'--Tisao-s ^>e oreanisaticn of a symposium cn oil cctcgories 
T-olcyed in prc-schocl establishmients: their 
i-i3iai"-'-'-'d cortinuod training and their wcrlcing conditions. 



MM),, (J 
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o Tn: ??2fch-ci5akiiig ;,ori:iitg gkotj? 



-ir.3 .1 .v.-.ional gr.d curricular autononv of TPi-a-school 



?r-9;-3ciocl education should be the responsibility of 
The Minis-ry cf Education or, in the case of private 
esTabiishmen^is, it should be supervised and subsidised by 
rha-c iiinis-rr. Pre-3chaol education must enjoy 
ins-^itix-icnal autonomy; those responsible (teachers, 
inspectors, ei:c. ) must have attained a standard of training 
eruivalsn- "c That of a primary school teacher, but their 
training -ust ce of a specific kind and the persons 
concerned nTiST consider it from the outset as a long-term 
c::^Tr:ixi::eiiT> 

rre-sonccl education must be dispensed very v/idely, 
c-jginrJ.ng at the age of three at the latest, and it should 
follow on iirectly from the child's previous education 
(£;iTher at hcze or in other institutions); the Group 
reocmendei tnax all countries conduct experiments at the 
l::V3l prior to pre-school education and compare their 
findings az future meetings. 

II. ?crT:9TiTn of the child's character 

1 . Si gni f i 3 ant ^ fa c tors 

Character is the result of the inter-action of, 
and relationship between, the hereditary potential and the 
influences zz the human ^environment, or the social and 
c',<lTurc:l environment. Although regularly informed of the 
c-.;rrenT progress of scientific research in heredity and 
'^eneTic inheritance, the Group did not kno?/ enough about the 
3T.bj£CT and reccniaended that all v;ork in this field be 
C-csely fcllcvyed in tha future, 

2. ?.5in st'C^cs in the development of the child of pre- 
sqhccl 2ge 

The r3.1n stages cf developnent are not only biological, 
i'j^z eljo co:.2rrn the child's emotions, perceptive faculties, 
r:l3tiinshiTS , etc; each of those stages varies considerably 
ircn cn^' iniividual to another; one should ^bovo oil be 
'f''jry cf 5l3:luTes ond consider the child as a unique being 
•.-iTh his cvrn character, his own forms of behaviour and his 
^ v.'n ice nT L t v , 
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::z'^-:.6 01 rcticn of cducaticn and of the faniiljr at this 



i'lho ^r?.ir:ing oi parents will be considered in Section VII 

xr^'-3cLcol education should take place in a rich, varied 
s-.i-ulr-.i-g envircment, created by teams of architects, 

7lcnr.ers and landscape artists in co-operation v/ith 
loz'S end parents' associations. It is very imoortcnt 

.ne cnild should make his ovm discovery of his" 

onment . 

• » 

^i'lc zion h:nd assistance under a social security system 

rre-schccl education is not an institution for Droviding 
3ar.ce but -he response of present-day society to the 

zf zr.a child; it therefore has requirements in time 
pace* 

^P^Pt^^-^^ riiodes of educational relationships with 



Thc^^^Group began by stating that methods should not look 

rigur-js of the past , except in so far .as such, people had 
^?yed a ste?.dicst spirit of progress, so that loyaity to 
^^''^^^Si '"^^ reflected i,n the continued surpassing of 

cJicr*s. Attention must be concentrated above ell on 
r.g >now the child better in order to approach his 
rality properly, seriously and thoroughly; specialists 
rious disciplines, ond even doctors, it v/as felt, might 
Ilea upon tc thrcv; light on teachers* problems. 

Irpcrt r.ce of affective communication 

Thj C-roMp stressed the paramount importance of the 
zr.s cna cf^-^hc link between emotional and intellectual 
czzer.z. Affective communication has a vital role to 
ir. pr-r-soh-cl education, especially with children from 
::riTi^oroa^ o^okgrounds who cannot find the conditions 
^'^pi-^-V ^'-i-J-ln-ent at home. The affective relationship 
e.^i^u TC hio family is, of course, different from that 
0 oni^-i tc r.±3 teacher. 

f cv.z zicr.^l coirmunico tion is to be correctly 

.i£:.oi, -/no teaching staff must be emotionally bal^^nced 

z lo ir.pcrtrnt fcr the teachers of very young children 

^r.o-:ic, -icily approrchable and balanced; it is, of 

, ci/fiouit to roject teachers v/ho do not possess those 

--:•£ tr,:l iu is to be hoped that practical selection 

-^riz cm be found. Teacher trnining collogcs and 

-r: min^ • t^;f.r^s cr.n be relied upon, it ii: hoped, to moke 

Ct-oos,ry coiection, either during trn.ining or thereafter, 
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2. Dj'- lc_pr.s.-nt of affective cormiinicotion v/ith oge: 

It viuld pppear that the child's omo-Gional nc ds to 
'./c CI tv/3 cr bhroe must mainly be sftisfied Iv tho^hcmo. 

: cb^ut zh-: ?p:e of tnrce, new cmcxional ncods devclciD, end 
-::-3 nursery schccl must try to Sctisfy them by grr.dually 
^iG-.ra uiiig -he child and helping him to beccme independent. 

3. Creaoicn of situations giving the ^hild a sense of 
security: 

The Group was aware of the range and ncmnlexity of 
i.i't^iations that ensure the. child' s .securit^^; ^they range from 
the design ?nd size of classrooms to the number of children 
r-^r olcss. 

It is not unrealistic to recoc^Gend r maximum of 30 puiDils 
par toecher; in fact, means should be sought to reduce this 

lWC^JU • 

4. Impcrtpnce of verbal expression in communication 

language is a special case since it is a variation 

:r. -:he vast iiuman th^me of expression and holds a privileged 

r:sition cnong other me?::ns of expression: gesture, music, 
ir'-iY/ing, dance, exo. 

The Italian delegation stressed the importcnce of the 
vcriety of such forms of expression which are just so many 
T-cans of ccmr.unication. 

Concerned more vith oral expression, the Group wished 
to drcv; the attention of parents end teachers to the fact that 
c:-.^ldren xoday^ find it increasingly difficult to express 
*:*.3r.30lvas; this is due partly to their pc^or vocabulary and 
t::rtly to c leek of skill in handling elementary syntactical 
tzr-s. Ihe cause of the trouble lies in the lack of dialogue 
'ziz-:;^3n zht child and his f^^mily (either because of the 
ecr^nts* v/crk, cr because of too much tel^:vision-viev;ing at 



Rosoerch into pre-school language Icr-ning is very 
:1:;t: Drtrnt^ Ihere is much to be s^id for teaching a second 
:'-r.^-urg-? ir. pro-school establishnt:nts in many pcrts of Europe, 
z:A it is z:> hoped that the qucotion of early bi- 
ll r. guv li sr. v;:lil be studied more thoroughly at futuro Eurooean 
r.. otin-::'3. 
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5. Itnportcnce of ploy in the educational relationship: 

In considGring the ectivitic-s offered by pro-school 
establishments, a distinction must be drawn bftv/eon the 
PCint of viev/ of the child, for v.hon oil such activities i 
piry end a source of effort, and the point of viev; cf the 
toccner who distinguishes between free occupations and 
occupations conceived for a particular purpose. The latter 
type of rctivity is important in the formation of the child's 
character and his preparation for life in society. 



^re 



6. 



Outlines of teaching methods and techniques 
school age: 



'.t the t)re- 



The Group was aware of the magnitude and complexity ^f 
this problem, which covers the whole of pre-school education, 
and could offer only a few fragmentary comments: importance 
cf direct contact with objects, the frame for living*, the 
human environment and the child's activities; the import=irce 



of 



lurther training and permanent education for the teacher. 



^ Jt^ children must be r i fered rich and varied stimulations 
^^^'^^ff^^^^e.Jegpes of inc-r.sity, talcing the form of various 
activities, (handwork, physical and rhvthmic exercises, 
painting, drawing, gestural activities) whereas the teacher 
must boar in mind that the child', is to-be regarded at all times 
as an entity. 



couragement for children's octivitiPH 



1. Imbortance of spontanea,. -s activity for the child's 
development; 



At pre-school. stage there cannot 
such a thing as spontaneous activity, 
Ihe family and the social cnvircnment 
guide the child's behaviour. At the 



spontaneous activity can be defined 
by the child, without encouragement 



really be said to be 
since the influence of 
has already helped to 
pre-school stage, 



as activity freely ' chosen 
from outside. 



2. Activity and creation. Development of creativeness: 

The role of the teach-r is to transform spontaneous 
-^^^Io^<=^ creative activity by providing the child with 
o.ic necessary techniques and materials. It is in the course 
CI creative cctivity that the child liberates hims-lf, 
expresses himself and affirms his authentic porsonality. 
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Activity end intogrcticn in the environment. 
i;evv_lopnc-nt cf tl-9 child's sonde cf responsibiT itv fcr 
his actions: 




, -rawing pttention to ths development 

CI -Che cnild'3 sens' of respcnsibility. The transition froa 
spontaneous activity to creative octivity provides a wide 
rsnge cf opportunities for norol training, since morals are 
r..-D usugnt by precept but by everyday example arising out of 
tne many activities the child pursues both alone and^with his 
friends. 

JDha Grcup recomended that children be initiated in the 
rrooiems snd dangers of read traffic by means cf fr?nes end 
occupations suited to their age. 

4. Activities and social integration: 

The Group attached great Jmpcrtence to the problems 
raised by migrants to countries with a language end culture 
ciif3re-o from their cvm. It heard reports on the solutions 
r.lcp.ec in yericus countries, such as Italy, Belgium, Pronce 
snd Switzerland. In the Group's opinion, migrant parents 
sr.ould send their children as early as possible to pre-schcol 
msoiuuticns and talk to them in the language of the host 
country. The whole problem of schooling is simplified ±r the 
innguage of the host country is learned at the pre-schcol 
s-age, since children are the most effective means of a 
family's assimilation. In this way, equality of opportunity 
for nigr:?nt children is ensured. 

The Group agreed definitely and unanimously that the 
c-rlier the integration of pre-schcol children starts, the 
greater arc the chances cf success. It recommended that 
remcer States of the Council of Europe take account cf this 
fact when passing legislation, 

• Pr-joaration for attendance at primary schcol'. 

i. Psychological and social preparation: bringing the child 
out: 




l^is 

:goctntricity, snd this is the first Ptep towcrds attcinmcnt 
:f the r.aturity necessary fcr the comnenconcnt of priTiCry 



./. 
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The discussion centred mainly on the age of compulsory 
schooling ( five or six) and no decision was reached, since 
■che Group* s chief wish v/as that opportunity for attendance 
be offered to all, regardless of background, and that the 
parents be urged to send their children to school wherever 
possible, at least during the last year of preparation. 

2. Preparation as regards physical resistance: early 

morning start at school, lack of afternoon rest, etc; 

3* Preparation of parents for the idea of less flexible 
timetables, compulsory school attendance: 

Time-tables and the organisation of work should be 
considered in relation to the physical and psychological 
resistance of children and an effort should be made to adapt 
pre-school education to primary education and vice-versa, 
with the latter becoming more flexible. 

4. Preparation of primary school teachers to receive 
children from a pre-school establishment: 

Part of the training course for future primary school 
teachers should consist of experience in pre-school education, 
and close contact should be maintained between the two 
stages thanks to constant co-operation at varying levels: 
school, inspectorate, management. 



VII. Relations between school and family - runnino; of the 
nursery school . 

1, Fundamental role of the teacher in establishing relations 
with the family: 

The teacher's role in relations with the family is a 
vital one: sometimes they will be spontaneous, and at other 
tines organised - as at meetings or parties affording 
opportunities for conversation and interchange. The 
teLjher must be approachable, but must also have a thorough 
training of a specific social and legislative nature, and be 
fully acquainted with the problems of family life. If 
particularly difficult cases occur, the teacher should.be 
able to solicit the help of doctors, psychologists and 
social workers. 

2. Prcbl ems (considered positively and negatively) arising 
out of parents' presence in classrooms: 

As a rule th<i school is open to all, but details of 
arrengaments and timevS must be in the hands of the authorities 
C administrators, principals ...) without discrimination as 
to the family or other background of the children. 

ER?C ri 
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J. rrep£?rir.g pprents for the child's entry into nursery 

'^o e3f3 the child's first contact v/ith his school the 
Tischer shciill arrange a visit .for him with his mother 
during Voich she introduces him to his new surroundings, 
Ihe schccl should never he presented as something to be 
icared, cu* as a reception centre v/here the publi'c 
a.:thorities invite parents of "future" pupils and present 
t'::e new envircnnent as the child^s first step to social 
advancerren:;, 

4. Participation by parents in a school management 
co^.i ";tee; 

3- Arrangenients for educating the parents of kindergarten - 
or nursery school children: 

It is recormended that parents should co-operate with 
schccl authorities, but their interference in educational 
ratters at pre-school level by representation on the 
r.5nage!aeni; ccncittee is less desirable; it is in any case^ 
sn essential precondition for such participation^ that the 
reavers and duties of each party be clearly -defined, 

VI II > Schccl 33 an integrating factor for the education given 

in zhe heme 

1. General features of the education acquired by the child 
in the heme: 

In the cpinir f the Group, the child is not ready for 
pre-schcol educatxo.. until he has learnt to keep himself 
clean, valk 2rxd to communicate v/ith others by means of 
language, m other words, he must have acquired a certain 
degree of autonomy. Before he reaches this stage, the child 
raciuires a different kind of education. 

The child receives several different kinds of training 
in the fazilly environment, and it is possible, at pre- 
school age, zzf detect a handicap of any kind which may 
require sp-cial treatment; it is essential that contact be 
r:3inx3in3i ce-^'veen handicapped children and normal children, 
5C as to avcid ^gregation, 

2. Hcv; the school can and must use -the education scquii^cd 
as a casis for further progress: 

It is quite clear th?t children of different nges should 
rr^z be l':C'P7 strictly separate; there should bo ample 
:t pcrxu::! vies fer ccntcct so that the children can benefit 
z: the full iron: their interaction. 
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3. . Co-ordinating the; education acquired in the home: 

Using the rendcci kncvlcdge acquired in the home or from 
tha c-nvirorxient , tho teacher must try to arrsngc it in crder 
and to give children practice in logical thinking by means 
of simple exercises, structured or natural materials, 
cl£3sific2ticn, observation and experiment, at the infant 
school, 

4, Activities whereby children's knowledge is reshaped: 

2he teacher must be conscious of the inadequacy of the 
knowledge previously acquired by the child and try to ' 
broaden his experience, in particiUar his use of language, 
by any means likely to simplify and facilitate access to 
nomel elementary education. V/hen dealing with children 
from difficult backgrounds, the teacher must be both patient 
and adaptable, seeking to reform the child's bad habits and 
channel them towards normal rules of conduct and sociability. 

^» I)irect and indirect impact of the school on the parents 

1, Direct impact: direct means of influencing the parents: 

The teacher has a vital responsibility as a source of 
innervation for families, especially those from under- 
pri-vilegGd sc-cial 'groups-. ■ Such information is extremely 
varied, since it covers questions of nutrition, hygiene and 
coiununity life. All the means mentioned are important; 

- Interviews with tenchers 

- Discus sicn groups 

- Pilm shows 

- Hepcrts on specific cases 

Other means of conveying information may be discovered 
by the teacher: messages taken by children to the family, 
school journals, albums, etc. 

The influence of the teacher is mainly appreciated by 
the parents of young children. It becomes weaker as the 
child's education progresses and this is regrettable. 

2. indirect impact: 

The pre-school establishment must not only be educational; 
it must clso be social in character. It must offer opportuni- 
ties for attendance outside school hours so that the parents 
can bo sure that their children ore safe for as long as they 
thoy thtDselVoS are away from home (school meals, siesta, etc.), 
^ The school should not be s substitute for the family; on the 
FRir" ccntr&ry, children should be looked after et home as often ss 
^ possible. , 
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In3p<iCbora Tecnica do Zducacion 
Gontral Basica de Cacersp-, 

c/o riinisteri- do l'ZcLuca;ion at 
do la Scionci, 



:3 U X joii 
3l-,TT'ZZ?Jl.ITD 
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National Cotiiinittee of nursery education, 

P.O. Box, 

1C014 5TGCZIICL?! . 

Mile. C. i:C32H, (b) 

Fresideate de la Cosiaission de la 
formation profossionnslle do 1* 
1'^.ssociation Suisse des jardins 
d • euf ants , 

Marzilistrasse 38, 

3003 3i:Hig: . 

nile. p. C^JLG.'JII, (?) 
Inspectrice cantonale des Jardins 

d' enfant s, 
Diractrice de 1' Office ce 1* education 

priSiColaira, 
7ia San Lorenzo ?, 
6900 LUGArTO . 

Mme. 3. CC-UZKiJT, (A) 
Professeur a I'Zcole Ifornale 

Superiaure 'Technioue oour neunes 

filles, 

( Yuksek Kiz Telcnik Ssitiai Okulu), 

Miss Z. McDCUG.J:,! (Prc-sident) , (.1) 
Her Majesty Stciff inspector for 

Education of Voung Children, 
Jepartmont of Education and Science, 
Curzon Straet, 
L0iy.XN '..M . 

Miss C. L. BCTLS (Rapporteur), (A) 
Scottish Education Department, 
56 Hclville Stroet, 
SDIIn^TOGH SI-I3 711^' . 

Miss K. D. IL-.SIT, (3) 

Ileadnistresa, 

Gua Mills Infants ocliool, 

Kallen Drive, 

Lea Mills, 

BgI3':0I ;3S9 2:i? . 



132 (71) -6 
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CT33::x-.:-Jr^ n. g. lo savio, , (?) 

C2vI".Tir:3 Chef du Sorvice cLo I'.'colo uaternelle 

du Minis tera do 1' Instruction 
Publique J 
Fiazsa Marconi 5» 

Italic* 

Tisio. M. JURVOLINO, (F) 
President de I'Couvre j^Tationale 

"Montessori" , 
Corso Vitt. Smanuclo 116, j 

Italia* 

M. ri. C:iTT.*.:'i20, * (F) 

Presidant du Centre* Pedagogique 

de I'^lnfance, 
Via Cadorna 11 , 
3R^3CIA» 

Mr. L. van G3LDI2. (excuse), 
i^ondation 3uropeenne de la Culture 
Institut vbor Cnderwijskunde, 
Uestarhaven 16, 
GROlillTGXT , 

Pay^-Bas. 

M. L. 3C2GHI, ' (A) 
Direttoro O.oll ' Istitvto di Pedagogia, 
University deSjli Studi, 

Italie. 

Mllo. Ida SU3.^^41T, ' (A) 

m^T;sco , 

Diparteaent dc 1 ' insoi^ncmont 
Gcolairo ot oupericur, 

M. L. ^ (F) 

Communautes europaonnes. 
Group J Znseignement ot Education, 

7c:'CTr:i:::,.ii:::3 oei kl"^^':^ j:l l'i;3l-:uc2IC7 ru3ii:ijz ia?-.Li:^JT 

3. T;i:i:Toi:i 

.:i.:22?..2i«? mio. Y- wiiit::? 
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